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IN BALLENSTEDT. 

Unharmed we reached the end of our journey, and 
were received in the Bardua House with extreme cor- 
diality. The whole of the upper story was allotted to us, 
containing plain, bright, and spacious apartments, just 
such as my mother loved, and with an extensive view 
in every direction. Toward the east the eye glanced 
over gardens far into the land, to the distant towers of 
Bemburg. Toward the west rose, high and majestic, 
the near-lying Ballenstedt Castle, on its green rampart 
of mountain ; and, toward the south, the wooded hills 
of the park came close enough to form the boundary 
of the small, well-cultivated kitchen-garden of the 
Bardua House. As, finally, my industrious father found 
abundant light for painting in the direction of the 
north, this abode corresponded admirably to all the 
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wishes and wants of our family, and we soon made our- 
selves thoroughly and comfortably at home in it. 

In the lower story dwelt our hospitable friends, with 
whom moreover we took our meals. Herr Bardua, the 
head of the family, who was tolerably advanced in 
years, was ducal chamberlain. He was a worthy, 
kind, and modest man, esteemed by his prince and 
by every one. We children were speedily on intimate 
terms with him, and called him grandfather. As 
however his calling kept him almost continually near 
the person of the prince, and as he was seldom at 
home, the care of the family had always been chiefly 
entrusted to the hands of his prudent wife. She was, 
in her way, a very distinguished' person. Lively 
and energetic, she had in her yoimger years displayed 
great activity, and everything which she had under- 
taken had succeeded. She had founded the prosperity 
of the house, and, by the education she had given to 
her children, she had made that prosperity permanent. 
Her eldest son had already a situation in a court of 
justice at Cos wig, the younger was a student in the 
Bernburg gymnasium.* We found therefore at home 
only the two daughters — the talented painter, Caro- 
line, and a younger sister Minchen, a very clever 
and handsome girl of about fifteen, who willingly 

* Gymnasium is the name given in Germany to a school devoted to 
classical studies, preparatory to those of the University. It has, 
however, various other names. — Tr, 
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occupied herself with the affairs and amusements of 

us children. 

Besides the kitchen-garden mentioned above, the 

Barduas had a large orchard, called from the rearing 
of bees, which had at an earlier period been carried 

on in it, " The Bee Garden," and which, as an enclave 
of the ducal park, was bordered by woodland* This 
garden was famed for its excellent fruit, and it was 
especially rich in plums of all kinds and shapes. 
Hither Minchen in prieference to, and precedence of, 
everything else, brought us ; and while she, playing 
with my little sister, built doll-gardens, we boys ate 
our way deep into the Reine Claude trees. Also 
the yellow plums, whose cheeks were speckled with 
red, the large egg-plums, and the muscatel pears, 
had an unspeakably delicious taste to us. It is in- 
credible what masses of fruit children can devour. We 
ourselves were not aware of it, and we had banquets 
worthy of the gods, which can never be forgotten. 

As soon as we had satisfied ourselves with fruit, 
our interest in the garden vanished. Spite of its 
size the garden became too narrow for us. We 
then roamed over the nearest region, which consisted 
of hilly ground covered with brushwood. There were 
delightful views from the heights, and in the depths 
cosiest lurking-places. What better spot could there 
be for playing ? My brother and I were so enchanted 
by this wild, that we resolved to turn settlers in it. 
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Close to the wooden fence of the orchard we erected 
a building of stone, which we, learned as we were, 
called Arx Nemorosa, the Hainbttrg, the Grove Citadel. 
For the sake of the Burgfriederiy^ laws were passed, 
the most important of which was, that silence was 
never to be broken ; not only in order that every one 
might think what he liked, but that birds and other 
creatures might not be frightened away. 

When we had finished our castle we forthwith took 
possession of it, or rather of the foundation-walls, for 
that was all it consisted of ; but we did not find it 
difficult to imagine the rest. There we lay, without 
moving and in deepest stillness, looked up to the 
green foliage of the overhanging birch-boughs, listened 
to the rustle of the forest, to the tapping of the wood- 
pecker, and had joy alike in the delicate bars of gold 
which the sun painted on the green sward, and in the 
beautiful butterflies which fluttered above them. Any 
one who had seen us would have taken us for dead, 
and perhaps the slim white hind did so, which one 
morning came close to us out of the thicket — ^if, 
indeed, she perceived us at all. 

But in a moment we were alive, and darted toward 
the poor animal as if we had been panthers. It was 

* Burgfrieden, or Burgfriede, was the name applied in the Middle 
Ages to the public peace, or the maintenance of the public peace, in a 
stronghold or a city. Any attempt to disturb this peace was punished 
by the loss of the right hand. The meaning of the word was, how- 
ever, both varied and extended. — Tr. 
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startled, reared up, turned on its hind legs, and the 
chase after it began through thick and thin. When- 
ever the hind got a start, it stopped and gazed round 
with curiosity. Then we crouched down among the 
heather, and tried by creeping to approach the animal, 
till anew the flight began. 

Grandfather Bardua had told us that stags, when 
caught, could be held with the hand, but that it was 
their tail which should be seized if we wished to ren- 
der them perfectly powerless. The hope of catching 
or of holding the hind we had soon to abandon ; but 
from the chase we derived the pleasure of keeping the 
pretty creature in sight ; and the hind, perhaps, had 
not less pleasure in playing with us, till at last the 
affidr grew rather tiresome to her, she departed, and 
we saw her face no more. 

The hind was gone, and probably knew where she 
was; we neither knew where she was nor where we 
ourselves were. Nevertheless by luck we stumbled on 
a hunting-path, and there met our gaze a light car- 
riage, which darted by, rolling noiselessly over a soft 
carpet of verdure. We scarcely heard the footsteps of 
the large black horses, only heard now and then the 
creaking of the leathern gear with its silver buckles. 
In the carriage sat a man of stately presence, in a 
green uniform, and near him a huntsman in livery, 
who held the rifle. Behind the carriage was strapped 
the victim of the chase, a splendid fallow deer. 
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We stood and saluted reverently; for therein my 
brother and I agreed, that we had seen the ruler of the 
land, about whom there was so much talk in the 
Bardua House. When at the next repast we dis- 
coursed largely of our adventure, our conjecture was 
confirmed; but we were at the same time warned to 
desist from hunting, unless we wanted to fall into the 
hands of the police. The duke we were soon more . 
distinctly to see. 

A VISIT TO THE COUKT. x 

Bardua the elder brought news from the castle that 
the duke had asked after us ; and as his highness did 
nothing without a reason, it was probable that we, in a 
day or two,' should be invited to visit the young prince. 
That was weighty, almost terrible news, and greatly 
excited us. It is true we had seen many potentates — 
the King of Saxony, Napoleon, and others — ^but only 
far off, and in the street, as are seen church- towers and 
mountains, with which the beholder has no immediate 
concern. But to visit such persons in a regular way, 
and to talk to them as we talk to other people, — would 
that be a pleasure? My mother doubted it. SBe 
thought intercourse with such distinguished persons 
not at all suited to us, and that it was best to avoid it. 
Our father, however, was of opinion that if we were 
invited we had no choice but to accept the invitation* 
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Meanwhile, the young prince made tis, in the first in- 
stance, a sort of trial visit. He was accompanied by his 
tutor, the Hofrath Beckedorff, who, getting into the in- 
tricacies and attractions of a conversation with my father, 
left his pupil to tis. The prince was a well-made boy, 
slim, with a transparent and deUcate complexion, and 
eminently blond. At that time he was, perhaps, 
about eight years old, and thus stood midway between me 
and my brother. We examined him narrowly, just as 
we might have gazed at a young ostrich; but the 
interest we took in him he did not seem to reciprocate. 
He showed toward us, on the contrary, the supremest 
indifference, till we succeeded in bringing him among 
the plum-trees of the garden. There he became more 
alert. He told us that he had he-goats and a fox, and 
that we could visit him in the afternoon at the 
castle. 

He-goats and a fox are remarkable things, truly. 
We looked with admiration at the rich prince, and 
anticipated with rapture the joys of the afternoon. 
When, however, the hour drew nigh, and we had to 
dress, we felt some discomfort and hesitation. So far 
as the prince personally was concerned, he was already 
known to us ; but how we were to go through the trial 
of standing face to face with the duke and the duchess, 
if we were really to meet these distinguished individuals, 
was another affair. It is true we had grown up in 
contact with a class of society not the worst, but, 
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according to the standard of the great worlds certainly 
not the best ; and who could know what^ in such illus- 
trious circles, was considered good-manners ? We had 
the most fantastical notions on this point, and tortured 
ourselves with the most morbid anxieties about the 
clownish blunders of which we were almost sure to be 
guilty. We therefore interrogated our mother at great 
length about the conduct we were to pursue. 

Then our father came in and expressed himself on 
the subject in an exceedingly tranquillising fashion. 
He said we must not assume artificial manners, but 
merely behave as we always did ; and even if we were 
not models of good-breeding, it would not much 
matter. The questions put to us would probably be 
these: — How old we were; what our names were; 
what was the name of our sister; whether we loved 
her very much ; and, perhaps, how Ballenstedt and the 
Bardua House pleased us. The natural answers could 
not fail to be forthcoming. As to the rest, we should 
no doubt have to play with the prince; and in that 
case we should have to think more of his pleasure than 
our own. 

Thus armed and emboldened, elegantly attired, 
washed and combed, we followed the court lackey who 
came to fetch us, passed respectfully the sentinel guard- 
ing the castle-gate, and, with as much seriousness as if 
we had been dumb animals, we passed the portal. 
Then a door was thrown open, and we entered a bright 
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chamber, with an extensive view over hill and valley. 
Here Hofrath Beckedorff came toward us and saluted 
us, as if he acknowledged in us the children of honout*- 
able parents. The yoimg prince also appeared much 
more cordial and accessible than he had been in the 
morning. In his face there was an expression of kind- 
ness well fitted to win our hearts, and freely he dis- 
played a fresh opulence of amiable qualities. 

He led us first of all to his cupboard and showed us 
what he possessed. There we saw things of which 
we could never have dreamed — such cus an imperial 
eagle, formed of nothing but small shells ; a walnut- 
shell furnished with golden hinges, and from the 
shell was taken a pair of leathern gloves, which just 
suited the prince ; a seal which, when pressed in the 
act of sealing, played a tune ; and many more curio- 
sities of the same kind. Ours was the joy of astonish- 
ment, such as the traveller feels when he visits the 
"Griine Gewolbe"* at Dresden. Of playthings, pro- 
perly so called, there was no lack. One saw leaden 
soldiers of the most elegant proportions, tops, shuttle- 
cocks, and nine-pins. But when I made a courteous 
proposal that we should play with them, the prince 
replied that they were for looking at only. 

To make up for this, the prince soon invited us to go 
into the court of the Castle to pay our respects to the 

* The " Griine Gewolbe," literally " green vault," is a rich collec- 
tion of precious stones and the like things, at Dresden. — Tr, 
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fox, who lay tied to a chain in a comer like a dog, 
and was called Rossel. Horribly did Bossel stink — 
which, of course, was very interesting ; in addition, he 
was alert and agile, and delighted us with graceful 
leaps. A carriage now came, which was to convey us 
mountainward. We had expected to ride on the he- 
goats, but the prince told us that they were in the 
stable, and that there was no riding except in the 
morning. Thereupon we got into the carriage ; and it 
was a thing not to be despised, to dart so comfortably 
and lightly through the woody vales. Our liking to 
the prince went on increasing. 

But the lame post came at last.* Having returned 
about tea-time, we were summoned to the presence of 
the princess. BeckedorflP took his hat and marched 
on before resolutely, as if we were going to table. We 
others followed, and as we stalked through the long 
corridors, there was time enough to reflect how I should 
set about carrying out my father's advice to avoid arti- 
ficial manners. My heart grew heavier and heavier, 
and it was with a tightening of the breath that, hand 
in hand with my brother, I entered the green-silk 
audience-chamber of the duchess, who had no one with 
her except the Princess Luise and one of the ladies in 
waiting. 

The duchess was a princess belonging to the Hessian 

* A proverbial expression for the arrival of dreaded discomfort. 
—Jr. 
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electoral house^ — ^the daughter of the patriotic Wilhelm 
mit dem Zopf,* who had been deposed by Napoleon. She 
lingers in my memory as a beautiful, high-souled, and 
cultivated lady. Her features bore the impress of 
nobleness and grace ; but there was perceptible in 
them an expression of sadness, and this sadness might 
either have been caused by the calamities of the German 
fatherland or by personal relations, the nature of 
which was not, till a later period, revealed. 

The exalted lady received me with motherly kindness ; 
and, as she addressed to me precisely those questions 
which my father's experience of the world had foreseen, 
my embarrassment, which had at first been so great, 
speedny disappeared. I breathed more freely, and. 
after a while, gained courage to contemplate the dis- 
tinguished company in which I was. 

The Princess Luise pleased me supremely. She had 
not long before been confirmed, and could not have 
been more than sixteen years old. She did not speak 
much, but her looks were so charming that it was diffi- 
cult to keep from gazing at her unceasingly. Her 
regular features had the sweet and dreamy expression 

• That is, ** WiUiam with the Pigtail." The Elector, WilHam I., 
whose mother was a daughter of George II. of England, was a well- 
meaning and true-hearted, but exceedingly eccentric, narrow-minded, 
and arbitrary prince. When restored, on the downfall of Napoleon, 
he tried to rule honestly, but revived many obsolete practices and 
many feudal and other absurdities. He made his soldiers wear pig- 
tails and powder, and submit to summary punishment with the stick. 
— 2V. 
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we find in pictures of the saints ; and when, not long 
after, my father painted her portrait, Beckedorff de- 
clared that the picture, which was a striking likeness, 
could be suitably hung over the altar of any church. 

When tea was finished, we children were banished 
into the adjoining ante-chamber, where all kinds of 
playthings were placed at our disposal. Among these 
things I, as qualified by practical knowledge to appre- 
ciate it, was chiefly attracted by a small puppet-show 
which had splendid figures and decorations. When I 
proposed a performance, the prince gave his approval. 
I should scarcely now venture on such a hazardous 
enterprise ; but at that time playing with puppets was 
to me a familiar aflTair, and I longed to try my hand 
with such exceedingly choice instruments. I felt in 
my element ; and, while I cast a gratified eye on the 
materials before me, and arranged the puppets, I in- 
vented a subject, not only suitable for them, but fitted, 
as I thought, to amuse the prince. 

I discovered that there were none but modem figures, 
— ^no heroes, no knights, and no robbers. Therefore I 
resolved to perform a comedy. Kasper and Christel,* 
the shameless servants of an infirm master, torment him 
so much by their impertinence, their quarrelling, and 
their disobedience', that at last, in an outburst of wrath, 
he is driven to throw them out of the window. From 
this termination I expected great eflect. 

• Kasper^ "Jasper; '* Chriatel^ the abbreviation of ** Christian." — ZV. 
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The prince and my brother had already taken their 
places, and I commanded my brother to begin the over- 
ture. He pointed, however, to the duchess's apartment, 
which was open, and he adopted another expedient, 
Vhich imposed less restraint upon him. He possessed 
the skill, by crossing his stout hands on each other, 
of extemporising something like a pair of bellows, and 
of squeezing out sounds which, to the prince, were so 
new and strange, that he burst into imcontrollable 
laughter. This put me in the right mood for my work; 
I drew up the curtain, and the piece began. The in- 
firm master lamented his miseries, and shouted for 
Christel. Thereupon the hilarity of the prince was 
renewed. He had never yet heard this abbreviation, 
Christel, which was not common in the Ballenstedt 
region, and his laughter broke out at every repetition 
of the name. When I perceived this, I saw that it 
was not necessary for me to" make any further expendi- 
ture of wit. I went on calling for Christel on every 
possible opportunity, and the mirth of the prince was 
unceasing accordingly. Results with such small efforts 
I had never yet attained in my career as an actor, and 
I had never played with greater enjoyment. Suddenly, 
however, the folding-doors leading toward the gallery 
flew open, and, leaning on a silver-mounted black 
crutch, a gentleman entered, whom I at once recog- 
nised as the ruler of the land — ^met by us before in 
the hunting-park. He wore the same dark-green coat 
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with silver buttons, and with facings of light-green 
velvet ; his hair was cut short and powdered, and he 
had high boots of soft leather. 

The Duke Alexius had been lame from childhood; 
it was said that a fall out of the cradle had been the 
cause. He was one of those men in whom everything 
seems becoming, and those who knew him did not 
deem him disfigured by his lameness. On the con- 
trary, his attitude, when his vigorous form was resting 
on his crutch, gave an impression of lofty repose to 
which the resolute features of his kingly visage very 
well corresponded. He was a serious, reserved, but 
benevolent prince, who, with his inherited sovereignty, 
governed absolutely his beautiful land ; and as ruler he 
commanded respect both at home and abroad. 

When the duke entered, the prince, his son, sprang 
to his feet, and we all three standing up, made demon- 
strations of profound respect to the exalted man. The 
duke asked me some questions, and told me to proceed 
with my entertainment. From the tea-room, likewise, 
came the duchess and her small party, to salute the 
duke. My courage, however, sank to zero. Neverthe- 
less, I was compelled to continue. As if rushing to 
death I played on. But the prince no longer laughed 
at the magical word " Christel ; " and as those present 
conversed aloud, my thoughts got into a state of com- 
plete chaos. Without having properly developed the 
plot I let the curtain fall, while blushing with shame, 
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and with burning eyes, I declared the piece to be 
ended. I had played wretchedly; but the ladies praised 
me, which led me to the erroneous opinion that they 
knew nothing about art. I know not which is more 
horrible, undeserved blame or undeserved praise. 
Harder, however, in any ca^ to bear, are merited 
blame and merited praise. 

The duke in the evening was accustomed to take 
his repasts either alone or in the company of some of 
his officers. When, therefore, supper was served, he 
retired to his own suite of apartments. I gave the 
arrangement my entire approval, for respect and appe- 
tite are companions that agree ill together. Precisely 
because I revered the exalted man so profoundly, did his 
departure act like the removal of a great weight from 
my stomach. With the sense of immense relief I could 
now proceed to partake the first meal of a princely kind 
that was offered me. 

It is said to be an article of faith with Russian pea- 
sants, that the emperor eats nothing but roast pork 
and drinks nothing but melted butter. We did not 
suppose that our princely entertainers indulged in 
kindred luxuries, but we thought that things must 
be set before them which we neither knew by name, 
by taste, nor by appearance. In the grand world 
however, even in eating, the form goes before the sub-^ 
stance. The worth of princely tables is less in golden 
apples than in silver vessels ; less in the meats than in 
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the plates, platters, and the rest of the table array. 
And with justice we should have been astonished at the 
mass of heavy silver utensils which covered the small 
table, if we had not thought it all tin, such as we were 
accustomed to behold in the house of the Kakes. The 
viands we had no difficulty in recognising. They were 
the same we had at home : — namely, curds, eggs, roast 
meat, potatoes, and fruit. "We remarked, however, 
another and very flattering distinction. Each of us 
found placed close to his napkin a small crystal bottle 
of gold-coloured wine — a pearl whose worth we were 
not disposed to despise. Also, we did not disdain to 
make use of the precious wine. We were continu- 
ally pouring the wine into the glass, less for the sake 
of drinking than for the pleasure of pouring ; and we 
only poured in drop by drop, that the wine might flow 
the longer. I noticed that my sturdy little brother 
held his head a little on one side, and protruded his 
lips, just as my father was in the habit of doing when 
he filled his glass. My glass was never empty and 
never full, and I proceeded with as great an air of 
assurance as if I had been an old Turk who had swal- 
lowed a good dose of opium. 

While I was in this self-forgetting mood, the prince 
handed me his roll to cut in twain. The knife was 
as sharp as a razor. Doubtless I succeeded in cutting 
the roll in twain, but at the same time I nearly cut in 
two the first joint of the fourth finger of my left 
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hand^ so that the severed end hung helplessly. So bad 
was the cut that the duke's own physician, the Hofrath 
Heinecke, was called in, and bandaged and bound the 
wound ; but not till ten years later did the finger take 
its normal attitude and aspect. As I had lost a great 
deal of blood, the duchess, from excessive anxiety, gave 
orders that I should be taken home. 

When we, overflowing with the most interesting ex- 
periences, were once more with our parents, and I, after 
the accustomed fashion, was about to present a report, 
my brother protested against the arrangement, and cried, 
" Let me be the reporter to-day ; for to-day I can tell 
the story best." 

SCHOOL-LIF^ AND STREET-LIFE. 

That evening spent, according to our opinion, 
in the great world, was the first of many follow- 
ing ones. We were, from this time forth, often at 
the castle, accompanied the young prince in prome- 
nades and excursions, and — ^what especially charmed 
us — took part in his exercises when in the riding- 
school. 

I have never known a boy who would not willingly 
have sat on the back of he-goats. The he-goats of the 
prince were fine creatures, with magnificent beards and 
magnificent gestures. Likewise, they were neither 
lacking in strength to carry us, nor in strength to 
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throw US on the sand. This latter feat amused the 
prince hugely, who, as skilfully as an old hussar^ sat 
in the saddle. When at last the two- novices — my 
brother and I — learned to hold on pretty well, there 
were mimic tournaments. First went Beckedorff, as 
pattern and prototype, on a big horse. Afterwards 
we, the dwarfs, came on our he-goats, one after the 
other, and each striving to strike the ring with his 
sword. 

These were delicious days of youth, and were made 
rich with the radiance of that romantic charm which* 
at an early period of life, the intercourse with persons 
of exalted rank yields. And they were not less seasoned 
by the concurrent plague of regular instruction which 
here, as everywhere else, pursued us. Listening to the 
coimsel of an excellent man — the chief court preacher 
Starke, author of the "Household Pictures," a collection 
of small moral stories, much read at the time — our 
parents had sent us to the public school at Ballenstedt, 
and in so doing they had done wisely. Let public 
schools be what they may, yet if discipline be not 
utterly broken and defaced, they must always be pre- 
ferred to private instruction. They despoil the young 
of every external advantage they may enjoy, and leave 
them nothing but their heads and hands, or what, to use 
a proverbial phrase, is clinched and riveted in a boy. 
Every one there stands face to face with his equal; 
only personal talents hold sway, and must be striven 
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after where they are lacking. The school and the 
desert are the only places where the man in himself 
avails somewhat, is established on his individuality 
alone, and where the character is developed. 

In regard to the Ballenstedt school, let it be frankly 
said that the rector, Eisfeld, was not a man whose 
merits were at once and irresistibly seen. Corpulent, 
very sturdily built, with harsh and hard features, 
he did not betray externally much of the scholar. 
The hair combed furiously back, the coarse upper-coat, 
and the high boots of bullock's hide, gave him a rustic 
look, to which his manners and his fashion of speech 
corresponded. He always made use of the dialect 
of the lower classes of society, and he carried this 
easy-going negligence into other languages. For 
instance, he pronounced the s in pars, the Latin word 
for part, as if it had been sck, and dwelt so long on 
the vowel that the word had the sound otpaarsch. 

Hi a scholars he was accustomed to address neither 
with thou nor the;/ nor you nor he. It might be 
supposed that nothing remained; but Eisfeld con- 
trived to find a substitute in " that one." * " Let that 
one decline" so-and-so, he said to me by way of a 
command, the first time we entered his room to undergo 

* It is one of the peculiarities, and, as some may think, one of the 
monstrosities of the German language, that the third personal pronoun 
singular and the third personal pronoun plural are often employed 
when the second personal pronoun singular and the second personal 
pronoun plural would he natural and right. — Tr. 
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a preliminary examination. After this by no means 
brilliant affair, the rector conducted us into his school. 
The school was entirely in the old style, and did not 
seem to have changed at all since the days of Albert 
the Bear. A single large room, blackened by cen- 
turies, gathered into one body the Latin scholars 
from menaa up to Cornelius Nepos and the seminarists 
who were to furnish fit recruits for the cantor schools.* 
In truth, much talent was required to instruct and 
to rule at the same time a heterogeneous mass of 
children and of youths. But if any one could solve 
or had solved the problem, it was the rector Eisfeld. 
His scholars did him all honour, whether as children 
they entered the gymnasium, or as young men assumed 
their respective positions as schoolmasters. For us 
strangers the public school had moreover the ad- 
vantage that we, in a free and familiar fashion, 
became acquainted with the boys who were natives 
of the place, and the numerous companions we thus 
found hindered the castle influences from converting 
us into feeble fops. On the very first morning I 
attended school I was struck by the appearance of 
a smart youth called Adolph Xirchner. We sat near 
each other, exchanged portions of our limch, and 
became friends. This Adolph was made attractive to 
me in an increasing degree by the fact that he was 

* The pupil of a normal school C9rr66pond8 in England to the 
German aeminarist, — IV. 
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the possessor of a small carriage drawn by he-goats. 
Of the carriage he availed hiiiiself to shorten the 
long way between his home and the school. Respect- 
ing this conveyance he had whispered to me the 
needful information while the classes were proceeding, 
and during the brief interval of leisure at noon he had 
shown me the goats, which were in the stable of the 
rector, his relative; and as we had to travel in the 
same direction, he offered to drive us home. 

Happy as crickets we sat in the little carriage, 
which was drawn briskly by two vigorous he-goats. 
The rain had. gone off, the blue sky smiled down upon 
us, and the image of the sweet sun sparkled in the 
pools, which were dashed into spray by the rapid wheels. 
It was magnificent ! And never could we have thought 
that a new pleasure could have made us forget our 
new friend and his he-goats. But when we came 
close to the inn called " The City of Bernburg," in the 
Chestnut Avenue, two boys who were strangers stood 
before the door, and stretched forth both their necks 
and their eyes toward us as if we had been monsters 
of singularity. We began to feel much annoyed, 
when they called us by name, and there was an end of 
our riding for that day. We flew out of the carriage, 
and while Adolph Kirchner drove on, we saluted in 
tumultuous fashion two old Dresden friends. 

The new comers, Julius and Moritz Kaskel, were 
the sons of a very notable man in Dresden — the banker 
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Michael Kaskel. We had made the acquaintance of 
this family at the Radeberg Baths, and in Dresden we 
had become more intimate. In the social Kaskel 
house in the Wilsdruff Street, as well as in the Kosel 
Garden, which tjie family occupied in summer, we had 
spent hours of the richest enjoyment. Next to the 
Yolkmann and Schonberg children the Kaskel children 
were perhaps those to whom we were most attached ; 
and to meet them far from home, aiid so unexpectedly, 
was a prodigious delight. 

The increasing terrors and troubles of the war in 
Dresden had induced the father of our friends, who 
could not leaye his affairs, to send his wife and children 
out of danger ; and what had been our way had become 
theirs too. While we were declining nouns and ad- 
jectives in Hector Eisfeld^s school, they, unlooked for, 
had arrived at " The City of Bemburg/* 

Madame Kaskel hired an abode for herself and her 
family ne^r us, and entered into neighbourly relations 
with us. We children forthwith were sharers with 
the Kaskel children of joy and sorrow in all modes, in 
school, field, and forest, as well as in conflict with the 
street-boys who, the children of the cantor school, 
waged fierce war with us, the rector's Latin scholars. 
All the boys of the place were divided by the schools 
into two hostile camps, and it was astonishing whence 
or how all the quarrels arose. I do not believe that 
we sought them, neither assuredly did we avoid them ; 
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when they began we entered into them with fire, and 
thus became ourselves a kind of street-rabble. 

These squabbles roused my passions so furiously that 
I sometimes did not know what I was doing. I re- 
member that I onoe pursued a foe into the house of his 
parents. He was a tall, strong lad^ and had made me 
mad by a weU-aimed stone. I rushed into the room^ 
lashed him about the ears with my book-strap, and did 
not perceive where I. was till his father, a family-coach- 
man of the name of Westphal, took down a whip from 
the wall. This brought me to my senses, and I was 
already in the street when I heard behind me the 
cracking of the whip and the growling of the old 
lion. 

In consequence of the unwonted freedom we enjoyed, 
our former amenity and propriety of behaviour, which 
were of home- growth, quickly degenerated into a kind of 
wildness. It was not otherwise with the Kaskels, who 
had likewise been tinder domestic tutors up to this 
period. We did nothing very bach, it is true ; but, by 
reckless scenes like the above, we became so notorious 
that all offences were set down to our account ; and if 
the smallest stone flew through a window, the Dresden 
brood, as we were called, inevitably incurred the sus- 
picion of guilt. Our parents could not remedy this 
matter, for in a smaU place isolation is altogether 
impossible. Besides, they had no knowledge of the 
nature and inflnite variety of our adventures, and 
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blamed us, at the most, for looking heated. I cannot 
deny, however, that I was often ashamed of my misbe- 
haviour, and that I sometimes went to the castle simply 
to escape from my own naughtiness. 

I had at that time many ideas for new puppet-show 
pieces, which I burned with desire to perform with the 
machinery at the castle, which I had myself con- 
siderably augmented; but the young prince never 
wished to see anything but Xasper and Christel. 
When I told him that we must perform this thing or 
that, he declared resolutely that Kasper and Christel 
must play the chief parts ; and thus Kasper and Christel 
returned evermore to the scene — for my mother had 
repeatedly impressed on me that I was to be player for 
the prince's amusement, but that he was not to be 
spectator for mine. 

My father thought that I was placed in a position the 
very opposite of that of a certain painter at Dort, who 
could paint nothing but a bell, with which he was in the 
habit of decorating the signboards of the taverns in his 
native city. The only difference was in the colour, 
whether it was to be a blue or red or a yellow bell. This 
was aU the innocent inhabitants of Dort knew, from 
immemorial times, on the subject of signboards, till a 
young fopling, returning from his travels, had the 
foolish conceit to get painted on the signboard of his 
tavern a Spanish horseman. The painter firmly resisted, 
observing that it could not fail to be a horrid daub; 
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that it was contrary to fashion — contrary to the tone of 
good company ; that the mob was sure to throw dirt at 
the picture ; that it was unheard of ; that, in fact, it 
was impossible. The young fopling was inexorable, 
and adhered to his resolution. Thereupon the painter 
exclaimed, with fierce impatience, " Well then, myn- 
heer, if you are determined that thus it must be, let it 
be a Spanish horseman ; but it is certain to look like 
nothing but a bell, notwithstanding ! " 



CHAPTER V. 



THE YOUNG CRIMINALS. 

In the pleasantest variety of court, school, and street- 
life, the summer passed away. By-and-by the days 
grew colder, the foliage put on its autumn tinges ; 
from the valleys rose the autumn mists, which some- 
times seemed to envelop the whole world. 

To rush out into these mists was our delight. Then 
the park became a new and unknown land, in which it 
was easy to enjoy the pleasure of going astray, till at 
last we reached the game-fence on the opposite side, 
and this enabled us to know where we were. Then we 
looked through with wondering eyes to the ancient 
forests of lofty trees climbing ridge beyond ridge up 
to the Brocken. 

This majestic tract of wood, covered with oaks and 
beeches, was for us an unknown Thule, and a Paradise 
from which we were excluded ; for it was strictly for- 
bidden to climb over the fence. However, we looked 
through to the colossal colonnades and vaults of 
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gigantic trees veiled by mist, and listened in solemn 
silence to the invisible fall of the ripe acorns ; or, if 
Fortune favoured us, to the cry of the wild deer, of 
which there were none in the park. First there was 
sobbing, then the rattle in the throat as of a dying 
leviathan ; then followed a long-drawn scream, quaver- 
ing in all the dissonances of the bass scale, terrible and 
strange. Children are happy poets — the fresh mirror 
of their soul reflects all the marvels of nature with the 
same sharpness, and everywhere they find an abundance 
of enjoyment. 

One Sunday morning, when my brother and I had 
made an excursion like that just alluded to, into a part 
of the plantations called the Loden* a brpeze had 
arisen, and here and there the veil of mist was torn 
aside ; some rays of sunshine darted through, and fell 
as pale gleams on the grassy and bedewed footpath. 
In the full enjoyment of Sunday freedom, we marched 
through the faintly-lighted underwood without any 
presentiment that, in a few minutes, we might be 
arrested as trespassers. But people are never so happy 
as just before committing some egregious folly. 

Behold ! there was visible, placed cunningly among 
the branches of the underwood, a small smooth gin, in 
Vhose horsehair snare hung a dead bird. As the bird 

♦ Loden is to shoot or sprout : lode^ a shoot, sprig, or spray. By 
lodm may be understood either saplings or the place where saplings 
are growing. — Tr. 
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was still warm, I unloosed the snare and tried to blow 
life into the bird, but the poor thing was plainly dead. 
We had certainly heard that there were heartless boys 
who snared birds, and here we had the proof in our 
hands ; but we determined that their cruelty should 
not yield them any benefit or pleasure. We took the 
bird with us in order to give it to our little sister, broke 
the gin, and uttered many bitter words about the 
brutality of birdcatching. 

Who, however, can describe our indignation when, 
on going farther, we found one gin after another; 
so that there seemed to be no end of them. All the 
gins were well furnished with the enticing service- 
berry, and in many hung birds. We felt in the 
mood to bufiet the children who had been guilty of 
such wickedness till their cheeks were grievously 
wounded. 

Our ramble had now a very practical object. The 
mist-dreams were forgotten, and, furious at the villany 
of bird-catching children, we seized all the snares and 
snared birds we found, to carry them as trophies home. 
And I scarcely know any deed of mine that appeared 
more justified before the tribunal of my conscience 
than this. My brother had the same opinion on the 
subject as myself. Loaded with gins, he marched 
in his round jacket before me, and looked the image 
of righteousness itself. Even in gazing at his back, 
it might be seen that his conscience was at ease; 
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and he made many valuable observations on the im- 
portance and propriety of telling the whole affair to 
the yoimg prince, who was sure to mention it to his 
father. What might further occur was sure to re- 
dound to our credit. 

While indulging this self-satisfied temper, we met — 
as if he had been sent expressly — a gamekeeper, whom 
we could make a witness of the abomination we had 
discovered. The youth, clad in green, was called 
Krunmihaar. Scarcely had we preluded with a 
smile the salutation we intended to make, when he 
seized us by the collar, called us detestable little 
vagabonds, and asked us how we could have the 
impudence to plunder the ducal dohnenstiege. 

What dohnenstiege were we had not the slightest 
idea o£ We did not know that it was one of the 
prerogatives of the ruler of the land to set springes 
or nooses in the forests, to entrap thrushes when 
migrating. We had regarded the whole as pure 
knavery, and said so; but our explanations and 
excuses made no impression, and the ducal dohnen- 
stiege and the birds were taken from us, and we 
were dismissed with the assurance that those wanting 
us knew where to find us. In effect, my father re- 
ceived that very afternoon a letter from the Office 
of Woods and Forests, to inform him that his sons, 
because they had been caught plundering the dohnen- 
stiege of her highness the duchess, had, by this 
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tiofetion of the law, made themselves liable to im- 
prisonment. By special interposition and command, 
however, of exalted personages, there were, on account 
of our youth and inexperience, no further steps to be 
taken against us ; due notification of which was hereby 
made to the Herr Professor Kiigelgen. 

By this communication we were handed over of 
course to our father's vengeance. But fortunately 
the nature of our crime, and the idea of putting his 
small family in prison, looked so ludicrous to my father, 
that we had small dread of his anger. The affair 
however took a very alarming aspect for us, when, 
almost immediately after the receipt of the official 
reproof, we were invited to go to the castle that 
evening. But how could we have the courage to 
face that very day the princess, whose dohnenstiege 
we had plundered, or the duke? There was mani- 
festly a mockery in this invitation which almost 
provoked us, and we felt no inclination to sit at 
table with those who had it in their power to put 
us in prison. In a like mood and condition, Prome- 
theus sings: "If strife cometh, the guests despised 
and ashamed hasten to throw themselves into noc- 
turnal depths.'* And to avoid such a fate, we 
thought it best to cease our intercourse with the 
castle altogether. Had we not the Kaskels and the 
whole children of the place? What need had we 
therefore of bird-catching princes ? We entreated 
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our mother never to accept an invitation for us again. 
But she replied that if we wished to be men, we must 
not be ashamed to bear the consequences of our deeds. 
The invitation was therefore accepted for the evening. 

Nothing remained for us, then, but to take courage. 
I stretched out my prickles like a hedgehog, and said 
to my brother that the princess was a woman — and 
there was an end of the matter. What need had 
she to set snares for birds P But even if she were to 
heap reproaches on us, we must simply tell the truth. 
My brother entirely concurred with me, and had a 
look of firmness and indignation. 

In a defiant humour we went to the castle, where 
however we found everything difierent from what we 
expected. The thrushes were not mentioned, and the 
unexpected ^raciousness and kindness of the princess 
soon melted away the horny covering from our 
soul. Instead of the dreaded discomfort, I found the 
sweetest joy ; and I was all the more delighted that 
on this occasion the beautiful young princess joined 
our amusements. I was, in a supreme degree, in my 
element, because we played comic pieces — ^that is to 
say, we performed proverbs, the meaning of which 

r 

the duchess was marvellously prompt in guessing. 

To our terror, however, the duke came in ; but he 
made no mention of anything — neither dohnenstiege 
nor fetters and chains. He was, on the contrary, 
in the pleasantest temper possible, and when he 
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heard what we were doing, he immediately assumed 
the direction of the entertainment. His idea was 
concise and good, and princely. He commanded ns 
to stand all in a row — the smallest first, then the 
young princess ; he himself with the crutch stood 
modestly at the end. Then we proceeded into the 
tea-room one after another, and defiled at the goose- 
step past the duchess. What was represented I 
puzzled myself to find; but the duchess guessed, 
*' The thick end comes last ; " and the duke laughed 
heartily. 

This amiable participation of the exalted ruler in 
our amusements reconciled me in some measure with 
his power ; and when we came home I stated my 
opinion, that the Office of Woods and Forests must 
have accused us falsely ; for if we had been Ruilty 

of inj^ tt. propel «f <^ a.»i»», AeSJ 
not have been so kind, and the duke could not have 
played with us as he had done. My mother, how- 
ever, said that there was nothing more in the affair 
than this, that the duke and the duchess too well 
knew what politeness demanded to show annoyance. 
Of such politeness I formed thus a very lofty opinion. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE NATIONAL RISING. 

The political storms — heralding the dawn of a new 
day — which then raged through the larger half of 
Germany, had not yet reached the Ballenstedt region. 
As ruler, the prince was still a member of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, and his territories, shut in 
by that unnatural conglomerate which was called 
the kingdom of Westphalia, still lay at Napoleon's 
feet. A sore and heavy burden lay on the minds, 
if not of schoolboys, of all patriots, of whom Anhalt 
had as many as other parts of Germany; and with 
great desire and expectation men gazed toward the 
thunder-clouds that were gathering in the East. 
Then through the close, oppressive atmosphere darted 
like a flash of lightning the news of the battle of 
Leipsic, making the sky clear and the air sweet at 
a single blow. 

The Duchess Friederike had in her whole indi- 
viduality and position bitterly to suflfer from the 
degradation of the German Fatherland. King Jerome 
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sat on the ancient throne of her high-born father, 
ruling and rioting with his creatures in a fashion 
that disgusted her; and her husband was so little 
master in his own territories, as to be compelled to 
unfold his banner against German freedom. In truth, 
it was our princes who keenest felt the tyranny of 
the foreigner ; and the Duchess Friederike at least 
had a crushing consciousness how terrible that tyranny 
was. But as a compensation, after the Leipsic conflict 
the exalted lady yielded to the fullest, frankest joy — 
perhaps the joy the most untroubled in a life in which 
joy had not much abounded. 

The Duke Alexius entered forthwith into an offensive 
and defensive covenant with the Allied Powers. With 
exceeding spqed a noble Jager corps of volunteers was 
formed; the Landwehr was called out, and through 
all the places in the duchy a Landsturm* organised. 
The glad clangour of arms soon resounded through 
the whole country ;. all workshops grew musical with 
warlike songs, and all energies were roused into the 
active service of a good and righteous cause. A fresh 
and beautiful spring morning had dawned for Anhalt 
as well as for the rest of Germany. 

* The war between France and Germany has familiarised the 
reader with German military terms. It may, however, he mentioned 
that a Jager, in the original sense a hanter or huntsman, is a soldier 
armed with a rifle and belonging to the light infantry ; the Landwehr, 
a more elaborately constitated militia than the English militia ; and 
the Landtturm, a levy in mass. — Tr. 
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But something more than vigorous plana was needed. 
There had to be the healing and the nursing of count- 
less wounded men ; the Saxon hospitals were crowded 
to excess, and the cry for succour pierced above all to 
the hearts of women, who formed benevolent societies, 
bringing as a sacrifice, with joy, ornaments, money, 
clothes, linen, and the most varied toil of the hands. 
Bandages large and small, bed-linen, warm coverlets, 
were in abundance prepared ; and whoso could do no 
better did the best he could, and picked lint. This 
last kind of hand-labour became epidemical; in all 
houses mountains of lint were piled up, and the Court 
was especially busy. Here the whole company, 
children as well as grown people, sat at a round table, 
each having his piece of rag in his fingers, and before 
him an ant-hill of plucked threads. Beckedorff read 
the newspaper, or something else ; from time to time 
tea was handed round ; by all voices a song was sung 
obstreperously and vigorously, and breathing vengeance 
against the French. 

All this was in the order of things. But very painful 
it seemed to me when a French heart was compelled 
to take part in the general enthusiasm. The duchess 
some years before had the misfortune, when travelling 
tlA'ough French Switzerland, to break her foot ; and 
in the house of a country clergyman she had been 
nursed with such devoted love by his daughter, that she 
could not bring herself to part from her. The duchess 
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procured for her titles of nobility, and had then made 
her one of her ladies-in-waiting. 

As long as Napoleon's sway in Germany continued 
the Fraulein had, perhaps from delicacy of feeling, 
and also because her own more limited fatherland 
pined under a like bondage, shown anything but 
French sympathies. Now, however, after the bloody 
defeat of men of her own race and language, the 
utterances and displays of triumph on the part of the 
duchess probably pained her. At all events, she 
withdrew whenever she could from any share in this 
rejoicing. One evening an entirely new patriotic 
hymn was to be sung, which the princess viewed with 
special favour because the words and the music had 
been composed in Ballenstedt. We children were 
invited to pour forth our ftdl voices in the parts 
allotted us in the general burst of harmony, and stood 
already round the instrument, when it was discovered 
that the lady-in-waiting was absent. She was called 
by name, she was sought for, and at last she was dis- 
covered in a neighbouring room. Manifestly she had 
been weeping, and she solemnly declared her deter- 
mination not to sing this song. 

But the duchess paid no regard to the Fraulein'« 
protestations. She was probably of opinion that if 
Germans had for seven years rung bells, fired off 
cannons, illuminated and banqueted when the French 
triumphed, a Gallic voice might now mingle in the Ger- 
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man joy, and so much the more that it was a Helvetic 
and a neutral voice. The poor maiden was roughly 
dragged in, and compelled to sing. I£ I am not mis- 
taken, she had to force her way like a martyr through 
twelve long verses. But the martyrdom seemed to be 
regarded as an atonement for her sin of nationality; 
and the distressed lady was embraced, kissed, and in 
the most loving fashion made to forget her trouble. 

I GROW EARNEST. 

Meanwhile war had found its way into the very 
heart of the Bardua family. The younger son, Louis, 
was brought home to be placed as a volunteer in 
the Jager corps. His father said nothing against it ; 
his sisters praised him ; but his mother was in despair. 
In hot wrath she declared that war was for soldiers, 
and not for the children of respectable people. The 
duke had vagabonds enough in the land, who were 
fit for nothing but to be shot dead. She, however, 
had not given birth to sons, done all sorts of knitting, 
darning, and mending work for them, that they like 
dolts and ragamuffins might march behind a drum. 
If his highness wanted to have no longer decent 
people in his land he could get rid of them without 
war. But she had need of her son ; and, in conclusion, 
she said to Louis, "You must remain with me, and 
then go back to school." 

Louis, however, was exceedingly obstinate; and 
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there were many arguments in reply, and prayers, and 
conflicts, and tears in abundance, till at last the afflicted 
father, who could bear the disturbance no longer, 
applied to the duke, and entreated that for the 
mother's sake the son might not be sent to the war. 
But the duke pointed to his crutch, and said that 
nothing but his own lameness hindered him from 
standing face to face with the foe. •An obstacle, there- 
fore, to the valiant purpose of Louis he was determined 
not to be. 

These emphatic words broke down all opposition. 
The true-hearted mother submitted to necessity, and 
with her usual care and circumspection looked after 
the fitting out of her beloved son. Louis, however, 
now animated the whole house with his martial ardour. 
He was a gifted and handsome youth, and his features 
recalled those of Theodore Komer, My father painted 
a portrait of him in his military attire for those he 
was going to leave behind. And, oh ! how fortunate 
he seemed to me to be going forth in this brilliant 
array for the cause of right and freedom ! 

Numerous comrades came into the Bardua house 
to consult with Louis about afiairs in which they all 
were interested. Then they dreamed of glory and 
peril, laughed, sung, made bold speeches, and mocked 
the youths who remained at home. These stay-at- 
home youths, however, were only a few. In almost every 
house there were warlike preparations, arms and leathern 
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articles were cleaned, bullets were cast, knapsacks 
supplied with what was needful. From all the land 
— yea, from every German province — news arrived that 
young men were rushing in crowds to the banners. 
It was reported that even young maidens, carried away 
by the general enthusiasm, had disguised themselves 
in male attire, and gone to fight. There was an 
immense upheaval of the whole nation, of all ranks 
and degrees. Every class was ready to devote to the 
cause property, body, life, and every energy. 

And what were my feelings ? With glowing eye I 
had beheld, and with tingling ear I had listened to, 
everything. Wjsls I to remain at home, and for no. 
other reason than because I was only eleven years old, 
while others, who not long before were not a bit older, 
were about to face danger and death? Through my 
street battles I had grown strong ; I felt myself almost 
invincible, and my bullets could not fail to go quite as 
far as those of other people. Moreover, I had a weapon 
of slaughter ready— a short gun, which I had found in 
the garret, and which grandfather Bardua had made 
me a present of. 

It is true that this weapon of war resembled some- 
what Lichtenberg's knife, for it consisted of nothing 
but a ramrod and a stock ; the barrel was gone, and 
there was no one in the house who could tell anything 
about the lock. But it was just as much a gun as 
Louis XVIII. was at that time a king ; first by right. 
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and then because both could, according to circumstances, 
be restored. By the help of imagination, however, I 
extemporised a barrel, polished into miraculous bright- 
ness the mountings, and Louis taught me how to 
handle my weapon. 

By the possession of acceptable instruments, latent 
desires, gifts, and forces can be awakened. Goethe 
confessed that the sight of a packet of freshly-cut pens 
stirred him on to poetical activity ; and Achilles, by 
the sight of a sword, was changed into a man and a 
hero. Thus, no doubt, it was in the first instance the 
possession of the gun which made me to recognise as 
my vocation to spill some French blood. I was de- 
voured by the most burning desire to figure in the 
campaign, and one only thing held me back — ^a pious 
l^esitation inspired by my regard for my mother. It is 
true that she could not say " No " if she were not asked, 
and Louis could convey me away by stealth. But what 
if my mother's feelings were the same as those of the 
mother of Louis? It was obvious, then, that my 
mother was the first person with whom matters must 
be settled. 

I told my mother that Louis was about to depart 
soon, and I asked her whether that departure would 
pain her if Louis were her son. She said it would 
doubtless pain her, but more would it pain if he was to 
remain at home, for now it was the duty of every 
German to die for the Fatherland. 
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These words had a welcome sound. I took courage, 
confided my desire to her, and passionately entreated 
for her consent. She said much by way of opposition, 
but I had the skill to vanquish all her objections. At 
last she stroked my hair from my brow as she was 
accustomed to do, and told me to try my chance. If 
Captain Yon Yoss was willing to accept me, she said, 
she had nothing to bring against the scheme; and 
when thus speaking, she appeared to have the serenity 
of a Spartan mother. 

My heart and my feet leaped with joy, and in a 
moment I was in the office of the commander. The 
captain listened to me patiently, though I was as long- 
winded as a linen- weaver, for I thought it right to meet 
and vanquish at the outset every possible objection. I 
acquainted him with my mother's consent, and assured 
him that my father was sure to give his approval — ^the 
moment I was a soldier. It was true, I confessed, that 
I was not very taU, but I was strong and had a gun. 
With the gun I could remain with the baggage and 
fire from behind the baggage- waggon. 

The captain led me to the measuring apparatus. I 
tried to stretch myself up to the required standard, and 
we looked as earnestly in each other's eyes as if we had 
been owls. At last he uttered the mighty words — 
" Not unfit for the train." 

For the train? I did not clearly understand the 
matter. But I concluded that the captain knew very 
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well what he was saying, and had made no mistake. 
For the defence of the baggage — ^this I supposed was 
what he meant. Thus, then, I was to remain with the 
waggons, could get into one of them when I was tired, 
and, to some extent, fight against intrenchments. 

Captain Von Yoss observed that the way in which a 
soldier was armed was of some importance ; he, there- 
fore, earnestly requested me to bring my gun. The 
gun was cleaned and abundantly oiled ; it was therefore 
fit to be seen, and was forthwith brought. In less than 
a quarter of an hour I was again in the captain's 
presence. I found Herr Von Voss writing, and 
remained standing respectfully at the door. When 
the letter was folded, addressed, and sealed, Herr Von 
Voss beckoned to me to come in, looked at my frag- 
ment of a gun, and seemed satisfied. A lock and a 
barrel I must try in some fashion to get for it, he 
declared. However, he stated that I was accepted, 
that my commission had been made out, and that I 
could show it to my father. 

Intoxicated by my successes, I ran with desperate 
speed home. In passing I showed to my mother the 
letter which I had to give to my father, which was 
sealed with a large seal. When my father, however, 
was opening the letter, I began to suspect that I had 
been hoaxed. Could the captain have been really 
making a fool of me ? There seemed no doubt of it. 
The features of my father when reading grew more 
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and more radiant with fun. He handed the letter to 
my mother, who had followed me, and he said laughing 
— *' William has been appointed a train-boy." 

This title, and the way in which my father uttered 
it, made the scales fall from my eyes. But instead of 
thanking God, like Don Quixote and other fools when 
they awake to reason, I, on the contrary, was furiously 
angry. I rushed up to the garret — ^but I did not hang 
myself ; I threw, however, my tempter, the sham of a 
gim, to the rubbish from whiqh I had delivered it, and 
never did I see it more.* 

* As those in the German army who are not tall or strong enough 
to be re^hlar soldiers are appointed as drivers and so on in the various 
military trains, William, by being jestingly nominated as train-boy, 
was declared to be unfit to be a regular soldier. — Tr. 



CHAPTEE VII. 



MY BROTHER CHANGES HIS CONDITION. 

The Bemburg battalions had departed, and the 
advanced, the bitter time of the year, consoled me^ 
the "train-boy," left behind. Fierce were the frost 
and the snow, and every child could understand that 
it was better to be at home than on the march. I 
learned to bear what I could not alter, went to school, 
and, besides, tasted heartily many small joys which 
blossom on the ice and in the snow. We skated, we 
snow-balled, and, above all, we had intense delight from 
darting vigorously and in large numbers down the hills 
on hand-sledges. 

The last amusement I am inclined still to regard as 
the most perfect of all for boys. With his feet stretched 
forward as stiff as holsters, the sledge-rider sits in a 
leaning-back position on the sledge, which is compacted 
of three small boards, seizes the reins in his hands, 
guides his course boldly by touching the snow-path 
with his heel, and sweeps down the hill with the swift- 
ness of a hawk. Thus sledges in hosts rush rattling 
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and roaring in succession, the riders trying to avoid, 
to overtake, to run upon, or to upset each other. 
And herein lies the infinite gratification for the wild 
unrest of each boy's soul. 

This statement my brother would not have con- 
tradicted. He was a true boy, and knew the matter 
from experience. Likewise, he never attempted to 
spoil games ; but allowed others with his whole heart to 
enjoy themselves to their own heart's contentment. For 
some time past, however, he had taken only a moderate 
share in such pranks and enjoyments, had isolated 
himself, and had gone his own way. Those who did 
not know him might have thought that he had grown 
whimsical or haughty. But the aflair had a very 
different explanation. 

Opposite the residence of the Barduas was situated 
one of the handsomest houses in the town, which was 
occupied by a lady living in retirement. This lady, a 
Mamsell Schafer, appeared to be an invalid, and to be 
in consequence confined to her room; for I do not 
remember that she ever went out. She amused herself 
sometimes in watching our games from her window, 
and she was held in the highest esteem by us because 
she always at the proper time, that is, whenever 
she saw us, was ready, and with no grudging hand, 
with cracknels and other nice things. A more than 
usual interest she showed in my brother, because he 
looked as healthy and robust as she herself was pale 
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and thin, or because she saw him most. For as long 
as she remained at the window he was sure, from a 
regard for his material interests, not to go far out of 
sight. She cast on him the kindest glances, opened 
the window and offered him her best gifts. At last she 
so cleverly decoyed the little parasite, that he in an 
unguarded moment was induced to enter her house. 
There she had overwhelmed him with the most brilliant 
allurements, and had ended by offering him her hand. 

Whether my brother entered into this matrimonial 
alliance from inclination or from selfishness, I cannot 
say ; but certainly he entered into it, and regarded 
himself in all seriousness as boimd by it. The wedding 
was celebrated with chocolate and biscuit; the two 
married people addressed each other by the Christian 
name, and also by the most endearing of personal pro- 
nouns, thxm ; my brother, in the fine house of his wife, 
had a cabinet allotted to him, richly furnished with 
playthings; and in that cabinet he spent the greater 
part, of his leisure hours. I called him "Herr Schafer," 
and on consideration of the great advantages which had 
befallen him, he did not revolt against the title. 

MY LITTLE SISTER. 

As a certain growth is required to appreciate the 
benefits of any abode away from home, it cannot be 
deemed astonishing that my little black-eyed sister 
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derived but slender gain from her Ballenstedt resi- 
dence. Possibly that happened to her which happens 
to persons who go to Italy without sufficient preparatory 
knowledge, and who, however fortunate, get nothing 
there for their money but what they get everywhere 
else — ^food, lodging, and good friends. 

Of all these there was no lack in Ballenstedt, and 
my sister, the little unexacting traveller, was therewith 
contented. She had become acquainted with some 
small people of her own age, visited and was visited, 
and made with and for the other tiny girls cakes of 
milk and crumbs of bread, with a slight addition of 
sugar and currants, kissed her companions, quarrelled 
with them, and acted exactly as children at that time 
of life are in the habit of acting. Yet she differed in 
some respects from most little girls. Thoughtful, and 
serious, and imaginative as she was, her amusements 
had in all cases a great air of truth. Especially when 
she was alone, she could be so motherly, so intensely 
sympathetic, when talking to her obese doll Salli, which 
had formerly been hidden from the French, that though 
I was myself imaginative, and a puppet-show actor, she 
seemed to me as foolish as I must have appeared to 
Captain Voss. In all seriousness she thought she* was 
a mother ; and creeping into nooks and comers, and 
ceaselessly whispering to and nursing her child, she 
was quite unconcerned about the presence of the grown 
people, however noisy and excited they might be. 
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One evening in November, at the tea-table of my 
parents, friends were discussing the now mournful con- 
dition of Dresden, which was still held by the French. 
Letters no longer arrived from the banker Easkel ; but 
the newspapers were filled with terrible accounts. 
Famine and every kind of misery had, in the besieged 
city, almost passed the limits of possibility. From dung- 
heaps the poor starving people dug potato-peelings and 
other garbage ; and in addition the hospital fever raged 
in all classes of the population, slaying every week five 
hundred persons. The conmiunity was in an alarmed 
and anxious mood. Madame Kaskel was tormented by 
gloom and dread, and even we children were some- 
what concerned for the destiny of our dear native 
town. 

Things were in this state, when the door flew open, 
and an acquaintance, the jovial Assistenzrath Gotts- 
chalk, who afterwards gained a reputation by his work 
on the castles in the Hartz Mountains tind by his 
" Dictionary of the Nobility," entered and announced 
that Dresden had yielded. The garrison, with all the 
war material, had surrendered to the Austrians. This 
was a cheering — a magnificent announcement. My father 
sent for champagne, and Gottschalk was honoured and 
embraced as if he had delivered Dresden himself. As, 
meanwhile, a chair could not be found for Gotts- 
chalk, Beckedorff removed the doll Salli from an un- 
occupied seat where she had been lying buried under 
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shawls and handkerchiefs, and pushed the seat to the 
table. 

At the same moment my little sister darted from 
some remote comer, and, weeping violently, hid her 
face in her mother's bosom. All present were terrified; 
all started up and rushed forward to see what harm 
had befallen the child. It was thought that the child 
must have very seriously injured herself, perhaps 
done irreparable damage to one of her eyes ; and it 
was a long time before the mother could succeed in 
inducing the child, who went on convulsively weep- 
ing, to raise her head that she might be seen, or in 
persuading her to speak. At last, in the midst of 
much sobbing and many convulsive movements and 
sounds, the foUowing great grief was confessed. The 
poor doll Salli had been attacked by scarlet fever, and 
had been lying in a state of profuse perspiration ; 
while then poor Sallies mother, who had no one to 
send, had gone herself to the apothecary's shop, 
Beckedorff had torn the poor thing that was so dan- 
gerously ill out of the coverings, and thrown Salli, 
with nothing on but the chemise, on the window-board. 

"And now," concluded the despairing mother of 
Salli, almost choking while she spoke, " and now Salli 
must have taken a deadly chill." 

So serious was the scene, that no one laughed. 
Every one, on the contrary, was ardently disposed to 
give consolation and to suggest means by which the 
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chill could be rendered harmless. And it may here 
be stated that the doll's chill was not followed by any 
dangerous effects. 

THE THURINGIAN JOURNEY. 

The Raskels had already left Ballenstedt a consider- 
able time when we likewise, in the February of the 
year 1814, prepared for our departure. Our parents, 
however, did not think of returning to Dresden by the 
nearest way ; for one of my mother's cousins, who was 
married to the Oberforstmeister Von Ziegesar, in the 
Gotha duchy, had requested that the homeward route 
should be such as to include a stay at Hummelshayn, 
the residence of the Ziegesars in the Altenburg region. 

We children had been so comfortable in Ballenstedt 
that we were not very willing to depart, especially as 
we were not to return to Dresden by the directest way, 
but had first to stay at Hummelshayn, which was 
wholly unknown to us. Besides, it could not but be a 
very bitter thing to my brother to sever his matrimonial 
relations, which had been so extremely profitable to 
him. Meanwhile we were not yet gone, and many 
obstacles placed themselves in the way of our de- 
parture, kindling the hope that we might perhaps spend 
the spring in Ballenstedt. 

The race of those who let coaches for hire was still 
an unknown race at Ballenstedt ; and the rustic pro- 
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prietors who, for money and good words, were in the 
habit of putting their horses in harness, did not wish to 
risk either horse or carriage at this time of the year. 
Post-horses were not procurable, and even if they 
could have been procured, a vehicle was wanting. We 
could fly through the air just as little as we could go 
on foot ; and thus it seemed as if the journey must be 
really postponed, when, very unexpectedly, and to the 
great terror of the young bridegroom, " Herr Schafer," 
a certain baker suddenly declared that, for hard cash, 
he was willing to take us as far as Erfurt. Thus, then, 
the hour of separation had come. We bade farewell to 
friends of every kind, and on every side ; the trunks 
were packed ; and in drizzly, thawing weather, the 
said baker, at a fixed hour in the morning, drove up to 
our door. 

The circumstances were not very inviting. The 
carriage, of indescribable proportions, hung, weak from 
age and maimed, on its springs ; the doors were fas- 
tened with twine, and the withered, wrinkled window- 
shutters could neither be fixed by buttoning nor by 
buckling. The horses stood with heads disconsolately 
bowed down, and no one could understand how they 
had been able to drag themselves or the carriage so 
far. Nevertheless, the coachman maintained that the 
horses were good horses ; but he greeted every fresh 
trunk that was brought to him with a heavy sigh. 

At last everything was ready ; the Barduas were 
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embraced, so far as this was practicable, — for we cbll- 
dren, at least, were wrapped up and muffled up as if 
we had been cocoons, and could scarcely move our 
arms.* One after another of us was discharged into 
the excessively big box, till at last the Maiden from a 
Far Land, as she was called in Ballenstedt, the faithful 
servant, Rose, presented herself to form part of the 
load. She had, to keep herself from the cold and her 
property from damage, piled up on her body all the 
clothes and linen she had, so that she looked like the 
Heidelberg Tun. The coachman had weighed in his 
anxious soul every one who mounted into the carriage, 
and found the burden too much; but when his eye 
fell on this monster of a maiden, he uttered a horrible 
oath, and swore that this devil or the other devil might 
take him ere he allowed her to enter the carriage. Then 
my father, in wrath, told him he might go about his 
business ; the travellers had to get out, the luggage had 
to be unloaded, and our first attempt at starting failed. 
Mamsell Schafer, from her window, had been a wit- 
ness of the whole misadventure. With the parents of 
her young husband she had had little intercourse, 
and she knew my mother no further than through a 
neighbourly exchange of occasional salutations from 
the windows, — my mother being in the habit of staying 

• There is here a play upon words which it is impossible to repro- 
duce. Arm means ^* arm ; '* arme, ** arms ;" umarmen means *^ to em- 
brace."— 2V. 
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at home as much as herself. Nevertheless, Mamsell 
Schafer was inspired to do a deed which went far 
beyond the absolute love of neighbour for neighbour. 
She offered us her own travelling-carriage, and suc- 
ceeded in procuring hoj«es in a neighbouring village, 
so that the very next morning we were able to take 
our departure. 

But however excellent the carriage, the journey 
was not the most pleasant. The roads were hilly, and 
the carriage staggered from side to side like a 
drunkard, till at last, in the Naumburg region, it 
stuck fast in a hollow which was filled with snow. 
My father got out, the coachman sprang down. 
They were almost up to their necks in snow, and, 
with shouts and cudgellings, did all they could to 
make the horses pull. They also tried by pushing 
to help the horses ; in short, they did everything in 
their power ; but the carriage stood as if hammered 
into the spot. 

It seemed therefore to be a piece of supreme good 
fortune for us, that not far off a number of snow- 
sweepers were busy. My father addressed them. 
They, however, replied that they were employed to 
shovel the snow out of the ditches, so that vehicles 
might not stumble into them ; but that nothing else 
was their affair. The coachman replied that the holes 
in the road were worse than all the ditches, and that 
our carriage stuck fast. But there was as little to 
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be done with them as with the finger-post by the 
way, which stretched two useless arms into the air, 
and neither prayers nor the ofier of money could 
induce them to take a more reasonable view of their 
occupation. 

Thus, then, we were chained to the spot, and there 
was no sympathising Mamsell Schafer to look from 
the window. My father and the coachman held a 
council of war ; and the only thing it seemed possible 
to do was to empty and unpack the carriage — a sad 
prospect for my mother, who was in weak health, 
and for us all. But behold ! there drew near, 
singing a joyous song, a small detachment on march 
of about twenty Russian soldiers. When they saw 
what was wrong, and that we were fairly stranded, 
they, unsolicited and in a moment, set to work. A 
pair of vigorous fellows crept under the carriage and 
heaved it up with their backs, so that the joints 
jarred ; while others shoved, shouted, or thumped 
the horses. In a moment we were out of the puddle ; 
and our benefactors, rewarded and singing, marched on. 

This time the rough Russian had displayed a great 
superiority over the rough German. My parents 
recalled similar instances of unselfish helpfulness, 
from their early life in Russia ; and my mother said 
that the Russians were good-hearted folks. My father 
concurred in the statement ; but said that these good- 
hearted people must not give themselves airs. 
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Without further peril we reached Jena, where we 
rested several days. We were received into the house 
of the Stallmeister Seidler, whose gifted daughter 
Luise was^ like Caroline Bardua^ a pupil of my father's, 
and did everything in her power to make our re*- 
sidence agreeable. Here we saw a great number of 
persons, among them the family of the bookseller 
Frommann, with which we had become acquainted 
at Dresden. Frommann's house was one of the plea- 
santest in Jena, and was well adapted to us children ; 
for the daughter, Allwina, who was growing up to 
womanhood, interested herself in us in a manner to 
deserve our warmest thanks. Allwina was graceful, 
obliging, lively, every inch a girl. She romped 
about with us energetically, scampered after us, and 
hid herself that we might scamper after her, made 
drawings, showed us pictures, and took a cozy seat 
in comers to tell us stories. 

When we had once more taken our places in the 
carriage to travel the six miles that still remained of 
the journey to Kummelshayn, and our parents were 
speaking of the interesting persons they had met in 
Jena, our father addressed us children, and asked 
which of all the people had pleased us best. 

'^Alwina,'' was the unanimous and simultaneous 
reply. 

Then my father laughed, and said that when he 
came to reflect upon it, that was exactly his own 
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(pinion. My mother too joined the general chorus 
of praise. A young maiden of fifteen had thus 
gained the Yictory, even over men of the highest 
genius in the city of the Muses. Such is the won- 
derM power which young maidens exercise when 
they are thoroughly feminine. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



HUMMELSHAYN. 

From the small town of Kahla, where we had dined, 
our way led us without ceasing through forest tracts ; 
so that not till near the end of our journey had we 
an unimpeded view. We drove through the prettily • 
situated village to the ducal castle, which Herr Von 
Ziegesar occupied as an official residence, and we 
were most cordially received ; our aunt, however, we 
did not find at home. She had gone on a visit to 
the Weimar court, and she had, if we may so speak, 
run aground on the heart of the young archduchess, 
the wife of the heir-apparent. The young archduchess 
did not wish to let her friend depart, and there was 
nothing to be done, it was said, except wait till my 
aunt was again afloat. 

I was glad that at least the children were at home ; 
they gave us a warm welcome. They were the same 
in number, and about the same age as we ; and they 
were the first kinsfolk of the same years whom we 
had seen. The eldest, Hermann, could not be reckoned 
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a relative, for he sprang from an earlier marriage of 
his father; but we at once frankly accepted him as 
having the same rights as the others. His fine ex- 
terior and his resolute nature at once took me cap- 
tive ; and the two other children, Otto and Mariechen, 

» 

kindled the hope of pleasant intercourse. 

Mariechen still lived like my sister in the children's 
paradise — -.between dreaming and, waking. She was 
however very charming and lively, and said that 
the giant Goliath was her godfather. When we ques- 
tioned the statement, she began to weep, protesting 
that she had told nothing but the truth ; thereupon 
• we yielded. 

It was a genuine delight for us all to see each other, 
and to become acquainted with each other. But how 
we lamented that our poor aunt could not share our 
joy ! For Hermann had said that our presence was 
sure to make her happy. We spoke with consider- 
able bitterness of those who detained her ; and as 
children are fond of projecting the most impossible 
enterprises, so we seriously debated plans for freeing 
her by force, if she did not come soon. I remember 
that the undertaking demanded, as things needful, 
sharp hunting-knives ; and these we intended to bor- 
row from the gamekeeper's assistants. 

We varied these often very exciting discussions by 
rambling through and surveying the various parts 
of the house. The Hummelshayn castle consisted 
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of the corps de loffis, or the castle properly so called, 
which, with its old-fashioned accommodationSy stood 
for the most part empty, and a modem wing which 
the Ziegesars occupied. The two parts together, and 
the stables and coach-houses appertaining thereto, 
filled the three sides of a stone-paved court. On the 
fourth side was a railing, and beyond the railing a 
delightful garden. 

The arrangement made for lodging us, the new- 
comers, was the following: — My parents and my 
sister took possession of some agreeable apartments 
in the old castle. We boys found an acceptable abode 
in the attics of the wing, and it was there that the* 
Zeigesar boys and their teacher, Herr Baring, dwelt. 
As we the four boys were to sleep in the same bed- 
room, we had the prospect of very pleasant nights ; 
for children are fond, when falling asleep, of the 
greatest sociality, because exactly at the moment 
when they are about to be robbed of consciousness 
their life is the most abounding. We, therefore, 
played in the noisiest fashion, flung the pillows 
and bolsters at each other's heads, and did not desist 
tiU Herr Baring came in, and rebuked and threatened. 

HUNTING- JOYS. 

On the very first night an event occurred which 
might advantageously have figured among the contents 
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of Raff's* "Natural History." The angry voice of 
my brother awoke me. He appeared to be very dis- 
composed, and when I asked him what was the 
matter, he replied that something had bitten him. 
I said that he must have been bitten by a bug. He 
declared, however, that some much bigger animal 
must have bitten him, and that Hummelshayn was 
a dismal den. 

He went on lamenting, and would not be comforted 
till Herr Baring entered from the neighbouring room 
with a light. Then it was discovered that Herr 
Schafer's chubby cheek close to the eye was stripped 
of the skin, and torn and bleeding, and had alto- 
gether a very ugly appearance. The malefactor, how- 
ever, was found, in the shape of a mouse, which had 
just been slain, and was still warm. The little fellow, 
awakened by the pain, had, in a state of half con- 
sciousness, seized the mouse and dashed it against the 
wall. 

This mouse was a genuine mouse, with sharp front 
teeth, conspicuous ears, and a notable smell. That 
it could only have come in by the door, and that 
there were many mice in the garret, both Herr Baring 
and my cousins declared. Next morning, therefore, 

* George Christiaii Eaff wrote a Natural History for Children. He 
introduces the best-known animals, speaking in their distinctiye cha- 
racter, with the exception of the ass. This exception induced Lich- 
tenberg, in an epigram, to make the observation that the author had 
reserved the part of the ass for himself. — Tr, 
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we began a war of extermination against the man- 
eating vermin. We not merely set numerous traps, 
but in our leisure hours we lay in ambush with cross- 
bows and pea-guns. The affair became with us a 
passion, and we slew many mice. 

Subsequently we called to our aid an under-forester 
— that is to say, a hedgehog which we had caught in 
the woods. We fed him with milk, that he might 
grow stronger* and bolder, and made for him a cozy 
little abode, so that he might want for nothing. One 
morning, however, he had in the most mysterious man- 
ner fled. 

To know that a hedgehog is to be found in any 
particular spot is not of much importance in itself; 
but if we know that there is a hedgehog in the 
house, yet not exactly where, there is a good deal of 
discomfort ; for we may come upon him unexpectedly 
in the most unsuitable places. This idea made the 
female part of the household exceedingly uneasy, 
and we continued for some days to seek for the 
vanished hedgehog, to take him back to the woods ; 
but he could not be found. However, the female 
cook observed that it was a good thing we were rid 
of the hedgehog, for that when he grew furious he 
could shoot his prickles to a distance of ten paces or 
more, and that it was all one to him whom or what 
he struck. That this was a common belief among 
the Thuringians I afterwards found out. 
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THE BAITING-GARDEN. 

As I was like wax in the hands of many masters, 
I rejoiced now that I had fallen into no worse hands 
than those of Herr Baring. He was a tutor such as 
one could really love — a soft, amiable man and excel- 
lent teacher, under whom we learned well. In addition, 
he recommended himself to us by never having the 
idea of interfering with our amusements, which I, 
judging by Senff's conduct, had confidently expected. 
He allowed us to do exactly what we liked, and Qon- 
tented himself with driving us &om the mouse-haunted 
garret, in order to procure for himself repose, and for 
us the benefit of the open air. 

With immense alacrity we consequently sought 
refuge in the so-called Baiting-Qurden, a large piece 
of ground surrounded by walls, and situated iat the 
back part of the castle. It was originally intended as 
a spot for the baiting of wild boars by princes. In 
the absence, however, of the princes and the boars, it 
seemed as if it had been expressly created as a place of 
freest exercise for boys, whom their parents or pro- 
tectors could entrust without fear to the guardianship 
of the forest gods. It was a magnificent wilderness, 
roadless and pathless, consisting entirely of patches of 
green, of copse, of brushwood, and was full of thistles, 
burdocks, and weeds of every kind. There was here 
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nothing to destroy ; every one could conduct himself, 
dart hither and thither, and sweep around as he felt 
inclined. It was admirably fitted for every kind of 
military exercises. 

In playing at soldiers, Hermann and I were accus- 
tomed to apportion our brothers crosswise. I com- 
manded Hermann's little brother. Otto, who in the 
mirrored walls of his and my imagination multiplied 
himself to a whole squadron of dragoons, while Her- 
mann possessed the like treasure in my brother. Each 
of the four, therefore, found or was that for which he 
was best suited : we, the elder brothers, were the more 
powerM ; the younger brothers were by multiplication 
the more numerous. Riding on sticks, we tried to 
creep upon each other unawares, and then dashed 
against each other with fury. Delicious hours were 
those we thus spent, working off our exuberant ener- 
gies in the most violent motion. 

At these military games there was daily present a 
fifth hero of our own age, whose father, a Herr Von 
Schmerzing, possessed an estate in Hummelshayn. 
Like all the Schmerzings, our playmate was called 
Hannibal, to which we added the surname Anteportas, 
because he was always in readiness for action. Han- 
nibal Anteportas was an excellent youth, of whose 
company we were very fond. He had valiant fists, and 
taking part in our games, fought vigorously in the 
mimic fights. He thus represented the third power — 
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was squadron and commander in one. This Hannibal 
brought one day another actor on the scene, a relative 
of his called Stockhausen, who was a Prussian cadet, 
wore a small sabre, and though not much older than 
we, was adorned with the grace and the dignity of a 
young oflELcer. It was a matter of course that, in the 
presence of a gentleman so far in advance of us in 
some respects, childish playing at soldiers was out 
of the question. On the contrary, in a well-mannered 
and sedate fashion we lounged about with him in the 
Baiting-Garden, and talked of grand thingis, and in 
talking of grand things we could not help indulging 
in a little boastfulness. 

On one occasion I stated that during our residence 
at Ballenstedt an eagle of immense force and size 
darted through the open window of the castle kitchen, 
seized a dead hare from under the very nose of the 
astonished cook who was about to skin it, and carried 
it away. Of the truth of this interesting history I 
was as convinced as of my own existence, because it 
was spoken of in the Bardua house as an undoubted 
fact. I was, therefore, not a little pained when Stock- 
hausen treated it as a mere piece of swaggering. 
Thereupon we exchanged some bitter words ;. our com- 
panions egged us on, and I, not accustomed to the 
society of officers, was probably not very choice in my 
language. Then my opponent significantly touched 
his eabre with his hand, and assured me that if I had 
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been a soldier, he must without further talk have 
relieved me of a few ounces of blood. 

I resolved to convert myself into a soldier at once, 
ran back to the castle, and borrowed my father's sword- 
stick — the same with which, eight years before, I had 
despatched the Bavarian. 

" Do not be a fool ! " cried Hermann. 

Anteportas also tried to be a mediator. Meanwhile 
Stockhausen drew his sabre with a mocking air. With 
cut and thrust of the squadron sort, I rushed at him. 
He put himself in guard, and our weapons hissed at 
each other like poisonous snakes. How we kept from 
wounding each other was marvellous ; but perhaps our 
rage did not quite extinguish our prudence. An acci- 
dental hit, however, would have so increased our wrath, 
that but for the intercession of a higher power, the 
consequences might have been serious. 

At the hottest of the duel Herr Baring most provi- 
dentially appeared. Eetuming &om a walk, he was 
going through the Baiting-Garden, and when he 
heard the clang of arms he sprang forward and tore 
us asunder. The combat had, however, the ordinary 
result — Stockhausen and I shook hands, and we became 
the best of friends. 

UNCLE AND AUNT. 

After about eight or ten days, during which we 
had to contrive to get on without her, our aunt returned 
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from "Weimar, and was received with as much joy as 
if she had escaped from the Leuchtenburg. I did not 
doubt, also, that her feelings were much the same as 
our own, for when, with deep emotion and with tears 
in her eyes, she clasped us in her arms, we thought 
that she wept the more because she had been so long 
severed from us. 

Our aunt was still a comparatively young person, of 
the most attractive exterior, more graceful than regu- 
larly beautiful, more genial than gifted, more intensely 
passionate than easily excitable — ^a woman of an original 
nature, harmonious in herself and thoroughly truthful. 
The singular contrast in which her lively, almost tem- 
pestuous, emotions, stood to the delightful repose of her 
language and of all her movements, made her, as a 
human being, supremely interesting. Like my mother, 
she sprang from one of those German families which,- 
though settled for centuries in Esthonia, yet retain the 
German language, manners, and customs. She had not, 
however, been fortimate enough to grow up in her home, 
but had been sent, while yet a child, to the St. Catha- 
rine Institution at Petersburg, which she did not 
leave till she accompanied the Grand Duchess Marie 
Pawlowna, as lady-in-waiting, to Weimar, where the 
Grand Duchess was married. At the Weimar court 
she and Ziegesar became acquainted, and she followed 
him as his wife to his lonely forest-castle. 

My mother soon entered into the most cordial rela- 
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tions with her cousin, unknown to her in person till 
then, but whose frank, unconventional, yet thoroughly 
graceful character attracted every one. The two ladies 
found in their views and experiences many points 
of contact, and stirred and stimulated by the freshness 
of their spirit our fathers too. The conversation at the 
tea-table, or in the evening after supper, could not fail 
to be of the best kind ; at least, it was not tedious ; 
and when my time, abundantly occupied by labour and 
by play, permitted it, I listened gladly to the conver- 
sation of the grown folks. But when my aunt placed 
herself at the piano, and with her voice, which was as 
clear as a bell, began to sing a hymn, I completely 
forgot play, cowered down in a dark corner, and 
listened in silence. How full the German hymn is of 
vigour and of soul ! At that time not much was heard 
in social gatherings but Goethe's ballads, which, with 
the exception of the "Erlkonig,'' are not intelligible 
to children. The spiritual song was banished from 
German abodes. As something whoUy new the hymn 
burst upon me, and therefore made the deeper impres- 
sion. 

Frau Von Ziegesar had, from education, from old 
associations, and from family ties, continued to cherish 
warm sympathies for Russia ; but sprung from German 
blood, and having a German for husband, she shared 
the patriotic enthusiasm of the people to whom she as 
a citizen belonged, and all the more fervently because 
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the idea that Bussia was the grand and natural foe of 
Germany had not yet arisen. The German conscious- 
ness placed itself chiefly in opposition at that time 
to French nationality, and to everything peculiarly 
French, with which whatsoever was wicked was sup- 
posed to be identified. On the contrary, what was 
German was supposed to be that which was spotless, 
intrepid, upright, faithful, pious, and well-beseeming. 
This Germandom our aunt carefully cherished in us 
children, in contradiction to what was French, and 
was so skilful in kindling in us what was patriotic, that 
we even grew ashamed of the French words which had 
long been acclimatised in the German language. My 
brother and I called her, therefore, not tante, but 
mvkme^ and were certain to please her by so doing. 
Herr Von Ziegesar likewise was pleased when he was 
addressed as okeim* About half a head taller than 
other very tall men, he could very well have been that 
giant Goliath whom Mariechen liked to recall as having 
been her godfather at her baptism. This excellent 
uncle was an honourable man of the old stamp, and as 
such he was respected far and wide. He chiefly, as the 
head of a household, impressed me ; for he exercised a 
stem discipline, and, wholly unlike my .father, he con- 
cerned himself about everything that occurred. The 

* For ** aimt'* the Germans have iant9^ derived from the French, 
and the more peculiarly German muhme; for ** uncle," onkel, from the 
French onele, and the thoroughly German oheim, — Tr. 
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smallest disorder or unseemliness was at the moment 
and on the spot rebuked and corrected, with the greatest 
calm and without loud voice, but with the keenest 
satire. 

A negligent carriage of the body was sternly inter- 
dicted. Before every meal we had, with arms methodi- 
cally crossed on our backs, and in an upright position, 
to march three times up and down a long corridor 
which led from the dining-room, and not till then were 
we supposed to be sufficiently stretched up to sit straight 
at table. If we forgot ourselves, however, our imcle's 
fork-handle was immediately applied as a reminder to 
our backs ; or if he was too far off to reach us, we heard 
him grumbling about journeymen-tailors, fiddle-sticks, 
and other crooked things, and immediately sat up. 
At that time I was as erect as a ramrod when I sat 
and walked, though at an earlier period the incessant 
entreaties of my excellent mother had failed to make 
me hold my head high and my body straight. Cer- 
tainly, ridicule and fork-handles are more effectual. 

In like method we children were forced to everything 
that was seemly, "Whosoever appeared with spots of 
ink, or with long nails, or in any other respect could 
not stand examination, could not hold out beyond the 
briefest period. My uncle was then in the habit of 
speaking of people who looked as if they had been born 
behind a hedge, and the offender spoken at disappeared 
forthwith to set right what was wrong. Levity, boast- 
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ing, silly babblement, greedy smacking of the lips 
when eating, he suppressed in summary fashion by 
allusions to the French. Inattention and sluggishness 
he professed mockingly to admire, as characteristic 
qualities of the Esquimaux; and if we omitted any 
due act of courtesy, he asked, with an excessive demon- 
stration of courtesy, where we had studied, in Flegel- 
stedt or Liimmelburg.* 

Such corrections were sharp tightenings of the reins, 
and very swift in their operation, though our uncle 
never made a sour face when administering them. I 
can only recall one instance of real indignation dis- 
played by him, and it was on the following occasion: — 

Herr Baring had been reading the Spartan history 
with us. This history excited in us enthusiasm for 
hardening processes and exercises of every kind. Espe- 
cially we admired the courageous firmness with which 
the Spartan boys bore their periodical scourgings. To 
bear pain thus, without moving a muscle and without 
uttering a groan, seemed very manly, and we longed 
for a similar discipline. As Herr Baring would not 
consent to administer it, Hermann and I thrashed each 
other with an old riding- whip, on which occasions the 
younger brothers had, as Ephori, to be present and 
observe whether we betrayed pain. As a reward for 
their trouble, they themselves were whipped. 

P * Flegel means a " flail ; " but it also means a " clown," a " churl.** 
Liimmel means a " lubber," a "lout."— IV. 
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In the Ranger's house, which was not far off, dwelt 
a hunting-page called Von Ende, who furnished us 
with many means of pleasure. He made for us three- 
cornered hats of pasteboard, gave us old straps as belts 
for our swords, taught us to cut spurs from the forked 
branches of willows, and many the like things. Her- 
mann and I yisited him frequently, to offer him oppor- 
tunities of serving us, and, as a rule, our expectations 
were not disappointed. 

On one of our visits Herr Yon Ende showed us a 
couple of order-crosses, which he had cast from lead, 
and provided with beautiful ribbons. This decoration 
could only be obtained by merit, and he alone could 
raise a claim to it who, without winking, could bear 
three vigorous blows from Von Ende's kantschUy or 
Russian whip. That was the right kind of water for 
our mill ; in other words, the very thing we wanted. 
We had had good preparatory studies ; we offered to 
undergo the trial, and we were both decorated. 

At supper our uncle asked us what crosses we had 
on our breasts, and I told the whole adventure. He 
put down the spoon he had in his hand, and said in a 
soft and melancholy tone that his appetite had en- 
tirely left him. Then he fired up, and asked us 
whether we were Turks or parasites, or what, to allow 
ourselves to be maltreated for mean, mercenary reasons. 
Oh, the horrible shame of allowing ourselves to be 
flogged for such contemptible trumpery ! And that he 
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should see such things done by his own children, by 
those sitting at table with him, was awtvl ! 

We felt as if we had been drenched with blood, and 
plucked at our ribbons to get rid of the fatal crosses, 
which now burned us like fire. Baring, however, 
threw his shield over us. He said that everything had 
two sides, whether honour or shame, and that he could 
not see that we had been guilty of anything very 
terrible by striving to imitate the Lacedsemonian 
youths, who had become so famous in history. My 
uncle replied that their black broth sufficiently showed 
what a wretched rabble the Spartans were, and that he 
believed that the Polish nation far surpassed them in 
every virtue. "We, however, were Germans, and had 
to adapt ourselves to German notions of honour and 
shame. 

We had received a sufficient lesson, and gave our 
hearty consent to sending back our crosses by the 
hands of Herr Baring, with the request not to have 
any such distinctions again conferred upon us. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE OLIVE-BRANCH. 

Mt parents felt so comfortable in Hommelshayn that 
for a time there was nothing said about travelling 
farther, and my father made arrangements for his 
accustomed activities, and began to paint. Among 
other things he devised and executed a picture of a 
half prophetic character, which still rises up vividly 
before me. The picture was intended to represent the 
overthrow of Jupiter by the archangel Michael ; but 
the demoniac yet beautiful features of Lucifer re- 
minded the beholder of the granite face of the hero of 
Corsica, while that of the archangel suggested the 
Emperor Alexander, — ^an allusion or reference which 
at the present day would be condemned as tasteless, but 
which at that time was the more allowable because 
men were disposed to regard the two emperors as the 
historical representatives of two opposite principles, 
and were not disinclined to view the Northern Emperor 
as the symbol of the great succour of God which the 
world had received. 
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But though the fall of Napoleon dated from the 
Russian expedition, yet it could only be completed by 
the united efforts of the Allies. In the armour, in the 
colours, and other attributes of the archangel, there 
were therefore special references to each of the Allied 
Powers, to England, Austria, and Prussia. The ishield, 
for instance, with the Maria Theresa wreath, symbolized 
Austria; the eagle-sword, Prussia; the griffin above 
the helmet, the boldly-rising strength of the people ; 
and so on. 

Men could at that time be just ; for they were under 
the powerful and real impression of events. They 
were willing to tolerate each other's individuality, be- 
cause they had need of each other. But, in a year or 
two, everything had changed ; and a picture like this, 
which gave to God the glory, and to every one his due, 
would then have been scarcely understood, even where 
the inclination to boast was the least, namely, at 
Vienna and Petersburg. To render the picture intel- 
ligible at Berlin, it would have been necessary to 
make the archangel resemble a man belonging to the 
"Landwehr," — while John Bull likewise would not 
have been unwilling himself to pass for the mighty 
Michael. 

When this picture was begun the result of the war 
was still doubtful, though France itself had already 
become the scene of the conflict. But events justified 
the foresight of my father. The Allies entered Paris ; 
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Kapoleon was dashed from his Imperial throne into the 
sea ; negotiations went on for peace ; and finally we 
were gladdened by a night whose heart-stirring festi- 
vities I can never forget. 

It was about nine o'clock when we were all in the 
court, enjoying the cool breeze of the evening. Close 
to the railing of the garden hung the clustering blos- 
soms of the laburnum and the lilac ; from the Baiting- 
garden floated the song of the nightingale ; while from 
the pond beyond the village the &ogs sent forth their 
voices to us. The parents sat talking together on 
the old castle's broad flight of outside steps ; and we 
children were busy running about and slaughtering 
toads, which at this hour were accustomed to begin 
their promenade, when the pastor loci, or pastor of the 
place, a round man of diminutive stature, with great 
haste and in a great heat, came swinging through the 
castle-gate, waving his hat and his stick. 

The name of this gentleman I have forgotten, — 
perhaps I never heard it, as he was merely called the 
Herr Pastor. The Ziegesars had very little intercourse 
with him ; thus there was not much opportunity of 
seeing him, except when he was in the pulpit, and 
delivering his sermon. But the less we saw Aim the 
more we saw his wife, though we had only a bird's-eye 
view of her. The windows of our attics looked out on 
the pastor's glebeland, where the Frau Pastorin made 
diligent demonstration of herself in jack-boots and 
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tucked-up garments, while on her head was a peasant's 
three-cornered hat. Thus accoutred^ and shouting 
" Ho ! gee ! ho ! " she held a plough, which was 
drawn by two milking-cows, or she spread manure on 
the field, or hoed, or dug. The whole agricultural 
economy of the parsonage she took upon her soul and 
her shoulders, and she was essentially both the head 
man-servant and the Grand Sultan of her husband, 
who was generally reputed to be an exceedingly shy and 
helpless mortal, though a sage, — and who, in prac- 
tical life, found himself entangled by invincible per- 
plexities. 

But on this particular day the Herr Pastor seemed 
to have undergone a total transformation. He had 
come running on foot from Jena, where he had been 
paying visits to some of his learned friends, and he 
brought the news of peace with him. The news he had, 
when passing through a part of the village, shouted in at 
the windows, and many of the villagers followed him. 
The castle-court was on that evening crowded with 
men, and my uncle besought the messenger of peace, 
who was intoxicated with joy, and raised to an un- 
wonted region of excitement, to offer up thanksgiving 
to the Almighty. Then God strengthened the pastor 
to open his mouth joyfully, and he spoke inspired 
words. After the "Amen" he began to sing — all 
present joining — the magnificent German popular 
hymn, "Now all thank God." Ziegesar's huntsmen 
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struck in with their bugle-homs, and far beyond the 
village the song of praise resounded till it melted away 
into the spring night. 

We children could scarcely be said to have felt the 
war as a burden ; nevertheless, it now seemed to us as 
if the devil had taken his departure from the world ; 
and when our parents went shaking hands through 
the ranks of the people, and everybody congratulated 
and embraced everybody else, we small folks like- 
wise embraced each other, and our parents, and the 
pastor, and the peasants, and were infinitely happy. 
The men, however, exalted the pastor to a place on 
their shoulders, and carried him in triumph to his 
abode. 

There was now peace in Europe, — ^peace ! And 
everywhere was peace celebrated with the sublime 
tones of the organ, with the clang of bells, with the 
devouring of cakes, and with the prodigal discharge of 
guns, great and small. Men thought that they could 
confidently look forward to a glorious future ; and for 
a time it looked as if their hopes were to be realized. 
But this earth is not a kingdom of heaven, never has 
been, and never can be such. The French had been 
swept from the scene, but the Spirit of Negation, of 
which they were the representatives, remained, grew 
stronger and stronger, and brought about an internal 
conflict, a war of views and opinions, which was more 
destructive than every other, and at length shattered 
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to its yery foundations the'organic, the vital existence 
gf the State and the Church. 

ONLY A VERY SHORT HISTORY. 

Almost immediately connected with that night on 
which peace was celebrated, is the remembrance 
of an event of another kind, which for a short time 
very considerably changed the aspect of things at 
Hummelshayn. The heir to the reigning Arch- 
duke of Weimar paid, with his spouse, a visit of 
several days to the Ziegesars. One reason for the 
visit was that the young archduchess intended that 
my father should paint her portrait. The castle was 
now gay and gaudy with flowers and garlands, the 
gentlemen were in imiform, the servants were in gor- 
geous livery, and we children were thrust into the 
background. We were banished from table, and had 
to be as little visible as possible, for court etiquette 
likes to keep children at a distance. And, in truth, we 
had no desire to be prominent, and were quite satisfied 
to hide ourselves behind the scenes, and to be regaled 
with the pleasant morsels with which our aunt abun- 
dantly supplied us. 

Meanwhile it came to pass that the archduchess 
invited us to her presence privately. For us all, and 
especially for me, with my Senff naturalness, this 
honour had no particular charms. But the kindness 
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with wHcli we were receiyed, the sweet beauty, and 
the imperial nimbus — so refined and so imposing — of 
the exalted lady, conciliated us in such a supreme 
degree that we could have pardoned her all the rest, if 
we had been solicited to do so. 

The young archduke, on the contrary, would pro- 
bably not have concerned himself in any fashion about 
us, if one of us had not, much against his will, been 
obliged to present himself to him. The following were 
the circumstances. 

After we children had, from a becoming distance,' 
been witnesses of the reception of the eminent per- 
sonages, one of us felt himself, in the joy of his heart, 
compelled to seek a place of refuge whose necessary 
existence is an open secret in every house. But as he 
had forgotten to bolt the door, it is not a marvellous 
thing that a valet suddenly entered, and announced 
the approach of an illustrious mortal. The terrified 
lad wanted to escape just as he was, but the prince 
immediately entering prevented the fulfilment oif the 
design, and began at once to converse with the boy. 
In the kindest way he asked about the boy's name, 
address, and prospects, and whether he was in the 
habit of often visiting this place. 

There are many parallels between the highest 
classes and the lowest, prominent among which is 
unrestrainedness in natural things. This unrestrained- 
ness rapidly made the novice trusting and courageous. 
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— ^and while both were busy with their toilet, though 
in opposite directions, the conversation proceeded of 
itself with great ease and briskness. I derived at least 
one advantage from this improvised audience, namely, 
that whenever the young archduke and I met, he 
bowed to me as an old acquaintance. 

THE ASIATICS. 

My mother's illness had assumed a serious character ; 
and I remember that I was sometimeia very anxious 
about her, and shed many tears, especially when I was 
not allowed to see her, or when the physician — ^his 
face full of mystery— conversed in a whisper with my 
father. But children are capable only of transient 
solicitude; when I ran wild with my playmates, no 
one could see any trace of trouble in me. My mother 
lay iU of a nervous fever, and her phantasies were 
haunted by the impressions of the immediately pre- 
ceding years, impressions of war and of war's alarms. 
Without ceasing, she saw troops marching, and 
heard the fanfares of the horns and the trumpets, till 
at last she sank into complete exhaustion. 

We others were witnesses of something similar in 
reality, not less * fatiguing than diseased phantasies, 
for our aunt at least. Various regiments of Cossacks 
and Baschkirs passed Hummelshayn, one after another, 
and made it a resting-point. The castle was filled 
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with foreign horsemen, and oar poor aunt had much to 
do to satisfy all demands that, without intermission, 
came to her from the kitchen and the cellar, as well as 
from the sick-chamber. 

These peaceful war-scenes were to me simply a 
source of amusement. We boys associated as much as 
we could with the foreigners, got into friendly rela- 
tions with some of them, and were even so far fortunate 
that an especially amiable Baschkir, an enormously 
stout fellow, not merely taught us the use of his bow, 
but carved for us bows of the like kind, which shot 
admirably. The service our stout friend thus did us 
was so much the more deserving of our gratitude, 
that he was not able, like one of us, without further 
bother to take out his knife, but had first to go through 
some very complicated operations. We put our hand 
into our pocket, and took out what we wanted ; but, 
to our astonishment, the Baschkir had first to strip off 
three pairs of wide breeches and three long under- 
vests, before reaching that article of attire in the 
pockets of which he kept his miscellaneous stores. Of 
how many wrappings under this one the Baschkir had 
to be despoiled before the man, properly so called, 
could be come at, could not be made out. But I 
thought that if the unswaddling process was perfectly 
accomplished on our friend, he might at last prove 
to be as lank as an eel. 

All these Asiatics seemed to find their abode at 
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Hummelsliayii yeiy pleasant. For not merely did 
my aunt sometimes converse with them in their native 
tongue, but she gave them some of their national 
dishes — varieties of rye-porridge, sour-krout, onions, 
cabbage, and salt fish — so that most of the time they 
filled the court with their jubilations, sang, danced, 
stood on their heads, and romped with each other. 

A young Cossack played like a master on the Tartar 
lyre — the balalaika — and sang like Orpheus. The 
others danced, and were so natural in their move- 
ments that Rousseau must have joyfully applauded 
them. They realised tolerably well the ideal of that 
philosopher, and had all the characteristics of the 
savage, with the exception of cannibalism properly 
so called. 

The balalaika had afforded me extraordinary de- 
light ; its tones were clear and joyous, and no witchery 
seemfed to be needed to play it. I constructed, there- 
fore, one for myself, which proved eminently satis- 
factory; for though it was not very pleasing either 
to the ear or to the eye, it was sufficient for my 
wants. I fixed a flat ruler on an old band-box, and 
stretched thereon, not two strings, which a complete 
balalaika ought to have, but only one, because I 
could not procure any 'more. Moreover, I produced 
the diversity of tunes, not by pressing with the 
finger, but by bending back the obedient ruler, by 
which the tension of the string was modified. I had 
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invented a wholly new instrument^ on which I acquired 
so much skill that Hermann sometimes, though not 
without a great effort, could guess the tunes I was 
playing. The Cossacks likewise praised me with ex- 
cessisre warmth, and made no opposition when I 
jingled the second treble at their dances. 

Shortly before the departure of the gay-hearted race, 
a small crime was made known to us, and we were the 
witnesses of its punishment. Some spoons, a sheet, 
and other articles of slight value were missed, and they 
were all found in the wide breeches of the balalaika 
artist. The hetman ordered him to be dragged to 
the front of the castle-gate, and to be flogged without 
mercy. Two of his comrades seized the delinquent 
by the hair, threw him on the ground, and thrashed 
him so soundly with their kantschus that the hunting- 
page, Von Ende, would have owed him a hundred 
leaden crosses as an equivalent. The poor wretch 
writhed in the dust like a worm, and his clothes, 
head, and face, were polluted by the dirt and filth 
of the road. The intercession of my uncle, who 
accidentally passed, brought deliverance to the 
offender. 

This was the first time in my life that I had been 
present at a genuine flogging. The impression was 
supremely revolting; that men should exercise their 
force on their fellow-men as if on dogs, seemed to 
me disgraceful. According to my opinion, earnest 
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and impressive remonstrances and reproaches should 
have been made to the man, or he should have been 
imprisoned for a time, yet in a healthy place, and 
where he could receive wholesome food. But to lay 
brutal hands on him seemed to me an outrage on 
human dignity, and to be degrading to both sides. 

The Cossack, however, appeared to feel as little 
wounded, in his sense of honour as a student when 
let out of the university prison. When, kneeling, he 
had thanked his officer for his punishment, and my 
uncle for his intercession, his comrades withdrew 
with him ; they had the same esteem for him as 
before, and danced that very evening, when he played 
the balalaika. 



CHAPTER X. 



RIESENECK AND ORLAMUNDE. 

Under the treatment of the Hofrath Stark, in Jena, 
who in his time was very famous, my mother had 
recovered so far that she could undertake a journey 
to some watering-place to complete the cure, and to 
gain strength. She chose the well-known Badeberg 
Springs; and my father and my little sister accom- 
panied her thither. Why my brother and I were 
not of the party I scarcely know. We remained 
behind at Hummelshayn, where it was now very 
lonely. For as our uncle had gone to Carlsbad, and 
Herr Baring was absent on a pleasure excursion, 
there was a greatly diminished household. But our 
truly lovable aimt was all in all. She was also a 
compensation for every loss ; she devoted herself 
wholly to us; we worked and played for the most 
part under her eyes, and we looked forward with 
joy the whole day to the delicious rambles she took 
with us in the evening. 

The situation of Hummelshayn favoured these roam- 
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ings. A magnificent forest, which enclosed the whole 
open tract on which the village stood, extended as far 
as the Baiting Garden. This forest was the beginning 
and end of our strolls. We scampered, as our fancy 
led, through thick and thin, through marshy tracts 
and over aromatic heights, from which the most beau- 
tiful views, far into the valley of the Saale and on 
to the Leuchtenburg, were often obtained. In some 
cozy, convenient spot we encamped. With heather 
and moss we prepared a seat for our aunt ; we 
gathered wood, kindled a fire, roasted in the ashes 
potatoes we had brought with us, or cooked mush- 
rooms we had gathered by the way. With chat and 
with song we seasoned our repast, or our aunt told 
us stories from the old heroic times, which, for the 
most part, were of her own invention, but which 
always filled us with enthusiasm for fatherland, for 
honour, and for the dignity of man. 

We were very fond of a remote spot in the forest, 
where had stood a village which had been destroyed 
in the Thirty Years' War. In the brushwood the 
crickets still chirped under the sunken hearths. The 
village had been called Rieseneck. This name was 
now borne by a woodland meadow, which was sur- 
rounded by firs and beeches, and where were placed 
hay-racks and mangers for feeding the deer. A 
solitary hunting-house stood on the border of the 
wood, from the windows of which there was a view 
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over the meadow. From this point subterranean 
passages ran, mounting up to small grassy hillocks 
provided with embrasures, which were close to the 
cribs where the deer fed. This arrangement had for 
its object to catch a view of the game from the 
nearest point, or to afford to sportsmen, who hap- 
pened to be princes, a sure shot which cost no trouble. 
Oh, what delight it was when the hunting*hom sent 
its soft, long-drawn notes through the forest, and the 
stags proudly and slowly, singly or in herds, ap- 
proached the fodder, and we with bated breath thrust 
ourselves so far forward in the embrasures that we 
saw deep into the eyes of the beautiful creatures as 
into miniature worlds. Sparrows, crows, and par- 
tridges, I have at a later period slain in abundance, 
and without special commiseration. The hares I 
shot excited in me some pity; but, except compelled 
by himger, I could not have brought myself to shoot 
at stags, and chiefly because of the more intimate 
acquaintance I formed at that time with the beautiful 
creatures at Bieseneck. 

Beyond Bieseneck lay a height from which, above 
the fir-tree tops, we could see the distant castle of the 
Counts of Orlamunde. Here we lay one evening in 
the heather round our fire, whose blaze was slowly 
dying ; the pale crescent of the moon hung in the 
sky, and from the valleys the mists ascended. The 
conversation naturally turned to the White Lady of 
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Orlamunde, and to the belief that she had, down to 
the most recent period, been seen at Berlin in the 
royal castle^ at Weimar, and elsewhere. And here, 
within sight of the old walls of her abode, our aunt 
narrated the following legend : — 

" Long, long ago, when in German countries the will 
of the strongest had supreme sway, and was law, a 
young and widowed countess lived in that castle with 
two little boys, whose guardian was the Burggraf 
Friedrich Von HohenzoUem. On horseback he some- 
times came to see his wards, and as he was a handsome 
cavalier of refined and dignified manners, and treated 
ladies with the most reverent courtesy, it came to pass 
that the countess fell deeply in love with him. When 
he came to Orlamiinde, she showed so much kindness 
and submissiveness toward him, that she won his 
heart as he had won hers, and ardently he desired 
to make her his wife. But he was a good and faithful 
son, and when he saw that his parents were opposed 
to the union, he hid in the depths of his heart the 
treasure of his pain and longing, and determined to 
wait till his revered parents changed their feeling 
and opinion. Thus year passed on after year, the 
count continued to be dumb, and, to all appearance, 
he was as cold toward the beautiful widow as a marble 
stone, though he loved her with his whole soul. 

" Then the deeply troubled lady heard from a monk 
who was in her confidence, and who on affairs of hers 
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had visited HohenzoUem, that the young count had 
said that the countess was the most beautiful flower 
in German fields, but that till four eyes were closed 
he could not entwine that flower in his crown. In 
these words the count, no doubt, alluded to his parents, 
but the countess applied them to her children. Then 
Satan entered into her heart, and secretly she slew her 
two sons. In public, however,^ she shed tears for the;m, 
and she buried them with great pomp. 

" Ere long a rumour of the deed went abroad. The 
aflair was brought before a secret tribunal, which, in 
the dead of the night, struck a splinter from the 
Orlamiinde Castle gate, and placed the countess under 
the ban. She was condemned to death, and Count 
Friedrich, as the schoffe* of the court, was com- 
missioned to carry out the sentence. He alone, pro- 
bably, of all the judges, knew what had made the 
countess a criminal, ar^i now he had to sacrifice her 
who had loved him more than her own children ; but 
he was a valiant man, and a judge true to his duty. 
The. countess fell by his hand. As a restless shade, 
and predicting woe, she haunts the abodes of those 
who are descended from her beloved executioner." 

Our aunt had told us this tragical history in such 
a way that we were delighted by what the count 

♦ To this German word no English word quite corresponds. The 
8ch'6ffe was both " sheriflf " and " executioner," though not the latter in 
any degrading sense. — Tr, 
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had done. We spoke of the narrative on our way 
back, and we did not question our willingness and 
ability to show in similar circumstances as much 
valour, obedience, and faithfulness as the count had 
shown. 

DRAKENDORF. 

This pleasant forest-life was interrupted by a change 
of residence, which had been in prospective the whole 
summer, and which excited the highest expectations. 
In the Jena region, at the foot of the old Lobdaburg, 
lies the beautiful Drakendorf, the property in common 
of the Ziegesars, and where the various members of the 
family were accustomed to assemble for some weeks in 
summer. To Drakendori^ after Baring's return, we 
accordingly went. 

Delightful as Hummelshayn had been, yet Draken- 
dorf was much more delig^ful, not only from the 
greater cheerfulness of the landscape, but especially 
because Drakendorf was new, and different. A charm- 
ing modem mansion, a sunny and very extensive park, 
smiling fields cleft by running brooks, and garlanded 
by trees ; finally, the picturesque halls of the old 
mountain-castle — ^views as enchanting as they were 
vast, formed a whole alike fascinating and fair. The 
overflowing sociality gladdened us in a like degree. 
There were gathered together at Drakendorf, along 
with the Hummelshayn folks, other members of the 
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Ziegesar family, namely, the brother of the uncle, with 
his wife and children, and a younger sister, Silvia, 
who was unmarried. Daily, from Jena, which was at 
no great distance, guests came, — ^persons of the most 
genial kind and of every rank. But their names and 
distinctive individualities have, for the most part, 
vanished from my memory. 

I recollect, however, that the young archduchess, 
wife of the heir-apparent, dashed up one day to the 
castle-gate, in a carriage drawn by six magnificent 
light-bay horses. The exalted lady vanished, on the 
arm of my aunt, into the interior of the mansion. I 
was standing out of doors, and the lady-in-waiting 
clasped my hand, and requested me to convey certain 
salutations to my father, with whom, she said, she had 
been well acquainted when he was at Weimar. But as, 
while she talked of this matter, that to me was wholly 
indifferent, I paid far less attention to the lady than 
to the magnificent horses, which, with the light car- 
riage, paced slowly round the court, the lady repeated 
her message at least ten times, in order that I might 
properly understand it and convey it. She was called 
Baumbach (Tree-brook), she said, and it was impos- 
sible, she declared, for me to forget the name if I 
thought of a tree that was near the water. Afterwards 
I stated to my father that Fraulein Weidewasser 
(Willow- water) had sent many and fervent salutations 
to him. 
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Much more than this lady, three Russian cavalry- 
officers interested me, who accidentally met at Dra- 
kendorf, and there sojourned for some time. They 
were eminently handsome young men, were all three 
cousins, and also the near relations of our aunt. They 
were called, Ferdinand, Frommhold, and Fritz Von 
Sivers ; and with " F. S." thrice repeated, they each 
cut their names, the one below the other, in the white 
trunk of a beech. Forty years afterwards, during the 
Crimean war, the newspapers mentioned one of them 
as commander of the Finnish army. 

Not less attractive in my sight was another young 
Esthonian, called Walther. He was studying at Jena, 
came often from Jena to Drakendorf, and afterwards, in 
his fatherland, rose to the highest ecclesiastical digni- 
ties. At that time he had put into the pathetic form of 
an epic poem the mad adventure of a student, which was 
the most stirring topic of the day ; and I remember 
the delight with which I listened to the declamation 
of the young student, when he read this heroic poem, 
portion by portion, as he composed it, in the circle of 
the Drakendorf friends. 

The most honoured, however, of the guests that came 
from Jena, — and he paid us daily visits, — was Pro- 
fessor Kothe, afterwards superintendent at AUstedt. 
He had been our beloved Schubert's friend from 
youth, and our acquaintance with him began at an 
early period of our residence at Dresden. He was an 
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amiable scholar, modest, soft, discreet, and was one of 
the most valiant champions of the re-awaking reli- 
gious faith. As a divine, Kothe had truly, as the 
name implies, been taught by God. As a naturally 
noble character, he had been ennobled by God ; and 
this nobility Fraulein Silvia had been foremost to re- 
cognise. She was betrothed to him, and he and she 
had resolved to take their future pilgrimage together. 

On the return of our uncle from Carlsbad there was 
a splendid wedding. Drakendorf was crowded with 
friends and kinsfolk. The richly- garlanded church 
was gay and odorous with adorning flowers. To the 
church went the bridal procession over the broad 
gravelly paths of the garden, which was strewn with 
foliage and with blossoms of the most various kinds 
and colours. Hermann and I were the bridal marshals. 
With our white rods, we marched solemnly and gravely 
before the noble figure, veiled in white, of the bride. 
To console and encourage her, we remained at the altar 
by her side, — and we had taken a grim resolve to deal 
fierce blows to any one who ventured to touch a hair 
of her head. Nevertheless, she was mtlch moved. She 
wept ; and, as it seemed to me, very bitterly. This I 
could not explain otherwise than by the horrible din 
made by the pastor, as he stood facing her. And, 
indeed, the pastors of the present day ought to get a 
hint not to raise their voice, when they are standing 
so near, more than is needful. 
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After the religious service, there was a grand 
march from the church. Hermann had formed into a 
mounted squadron all the peasant lads of the village ; 
and they had sticks for horses. He himself was cap- 
tain, and, by a Uhlan cap of red velvet, and by a small 
but veritable sabre, was enviably distinguished from us 
others, who had only paper hats of our own manufac- 
ture, and who were armed with nothing but sticks. 
The son of the magistrate, however, a grave lad, had 
his authority as adjutant attested by a shoulder-strap 
made from yellow string, of the sort with which 
bundles of quills are tied. I was quarter-master, and 
as such had action in abundance, as we were always 
on the march, and were always darting and springing 
hither and thither. 

When we came out of the church we found that 
the squadron had, under the command of the adju- 
tant, already made an advance to the front of the 
castle. Hermann placed himself at the head of the 
troops, and we now rioted in the garden in the craziest 
fashion. But neither the bridal pair, nor any one 
else, paid further attention to us. 

At table I was greatly impressed by the number 
of the guests, by the cake, and by the large family 
drinking-cup, which went round when the toasts 
were given. I formed, respecting the importance of 
the young pair, a much more exalted idea than I 
had previously had, and I felt not a little flattered 
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when the bridegroom, who sat opposite, was pleased 
to address some words to me. He said, however, 
nothing less than that during the march from church 
he had observed that I had no proper sabre, and that 
he intended to make me a present of a Cossack's 
sabre he happened to possess. 

In the excess of my joy I could not keep still at 
table, and yearned for solitude, that undisturbed by 
outward impressions I might gladden my imagina- 
tion with a vision of my future sabre. By a dream 
of the fancy, I put myself into all possible situations 
with that sabre, and thought how much it must 
become me as quarter-master, how much as a tra- 
veller Teturning to Dresden. The vision, and the 
dream of my Cossack's sabre, I indulged waking, 
gileeping, for days, for weeks ; yea, for months I 
expected the sabre by the mail, till at last I was 
convinced that Professor Kothe had forgotten his 
promise. 

Not long after those wedding festivities we returned 
to Hummelshayn, and lived there in our accustomed 
mode till about the time when the plums were ripening, 
when our parents returned to fetch us away. Of the 
departure from Hummelshayn, of the journey, of the 
arrival in Dresden, I have nothing whatever to record. 
The end of this whole period of my life, as well as 
the beginning of a new period, have vanished from 
my brain like a phantom of the night. But ever 
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must I recall with wannest heart my beloved Hum- 
melshayn^ its dark forests^ its old castle, and the 
admirable, the incomparably dear friends who had 
their abode there. With the exception of one only, 
the truly upright Hermann, they have, after many 
bitter conflicts and bereavements which awaited them, 
all already gone to a better world, to which their hope, 
their love, and their faith here on earth yearned and 
aspired. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE RETURN OF THE KING. 

Much had changed in Saxony during the period of 
our absence. The state of things had grown both 
better and worse. Terrible tribulations no doubt 
were those by which, in the year 1813, Saxony was 
almost completely crushed. But now, when breath- 
ing more freely, it wiped the swetit from its face, 
it beheld nothing except the injustice which its 
deliverers had resolved to make it suffer. 

Exactly at the moment when the foreign oppressors 
had been expelled, and other parts of Germany, 
saluting peace and the returning right, exulted and 
grew strong in youthful freedom, and all territories 
which had been unfairly seiz^ went back into the 
hands of the lawful owners. Saxony found itself 
excluded from this general act of justice. The noble 
king was a prisoner in the land of the stranger^ atoning 
for the sins which, properly, he had not committed, 
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but those who kept him in captivity. Not his fault 
was it that the jealousy of the German great powers 
had bowed down the grandeur of the German empire 
under the hand of a foreign foe, and he had not, 
like so many others, courted for selfish advantage 
the favour of Germany's assailants. Honourably, 
and with arms in his hands, he had succumbed, and 
he had not entered into alliance with the enemy till 
he had found himself in his gigantic and inexorable 
grasp. And how could he help it if he was the 
last whom that enemy — omnipotent for a season — ^let 
loose from his fatal clutch. 

Just as little as the king, was his kingdom worthy 
of reproach. The Saxon people had always been 
German in feeling and idea, and had by no means 
been blinded by the benefits which the French 
alliance procured. They had received the liberating 
hosts with open arms, had given them all possible 
succour, and even the Saxon battalions at Leipsic had 
furnished the most painful proofs that they were, and 
wished to remain, Germans only. 

If, nevertheless. Saxony was treated as a hostile 
land, the only conclusion to be drawn was, that 
Europe had carried on war against Saxony alone; 
for that it had not carried on war against France, 
not merely had the great powers declared, but this 
was proved by the nature of the peace which was 
made. France was dealt with as a friendly coimtry, 
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tenderly and forbearingly, but Saxony had to pay 
with its heart's blood. So at that time people in 
Dresden thought ; so probably they still think ; 
whether rightly or wrongly, let those decide who 
have devoted to the history of that period deeper 
and more prolonged attention than the writer of these 
lines.* 

First of all we found a Russian government in 
the land ; but though this government-— out of the 
revenues of the country — had restored the bridge 
which had been blown up, and had carried down a 
heavy, clumsy flight of steps from the Briihl Terrace 

* We must pardon our esteemed author— yea, we must even regard 
it as demanded by the truth of autobiography — that he here recaUs the 
mood into which he was thrown when a mere youth ; and for Dresden, 
in 1814, that mood was very natural. But people are compelled to 
pronounce a very different judgment on the affair at the present day. 
That the pretence that war had not been waged against France was a 
Legitimist folly pregnant with thej worst consequences ; that the 
precipitate guarantee given by Austria to the South German princes, 
members of the Confederation of the lihine, was a grievous wrong 
done to the G-erman people and the Allies, we concur with the author 
in thinking. These are things to be decided upon by themselves. 
Just as little, if Saxony alone is to be regarded, can the personal 
qualities of the king, and his personal reasons for clinging resolutely 
to the foe of the fatherland, form the chief points or materials in the 
judgment to be given. The Saxon land, conquered to the very last 
foot-breadth by force of arms, had fallen by the right of nations to the 
conqueror ; and after the first painful feelings had been subdued, it was 
not a misfortune for Saxony, it was really a blessing to be incorporated 
with Prussia. That Austria, acting with France and England, 
hindered this, and caused a dismemberment, constituted the odious 
part of the affair, — and herein, again, the author's sentiments and 
our own agree. — Editor'a NbU. 
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to the Castle Square, yet was the feeling, as I have 
said, a very bitter one. And it grew infinitely more 
bitter when, in November, a Prussian administration 
took the place of the Bussian one. At the same time, 
the sittings of the congress of Vienna began. From 
Vienna the decision was to come, and whatever it 
might be, there was a gloomy presentiment in Saxony 
that the black-white stork was to gobble up, in one 
fashion or another, the green Elbe frog. 

Russia, three times larger than the whole of Europe, 
was, doubtless, still too small to be satisfied with its own 
colossal dimensions. It demanded a reward for its 
own deliverance ; but too magnanimous to take this 
from France, with which, forsooth, it had not waged 
war, it deemed it more becoming to satisfy its cravings, 
at the expense of one of its allies — it claimed Warsaw. 
And Prussia likewise, to indemnify itself, could pounce 
with ravening eagerness on Saxony, which by chance 
belonged to nobody. The affair was simple enough, 
and the only point for debate seemed to be, whether 
it was better to take all, or only the principal part. 
The same discussion went on in Dresden itself, and 
those certainly were not the worst patriots who pre- 
ferred the complete incorporation of Saxony with 
Prussia to a dismemberment. It was to this view 
my father inclined. He foresaw much afiliction for 
the remaining portion of a dismembered land, and 
was, therefore, severely blamed by others, who wanted 
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to keep that remaining portion, rather than nothings 
for their beloved king — ^perhaps the noblest and most 
conscientious monarch at that time in the world, and 
who wished to save for a part of the population at 
least the old and famous name. 

The champions of this idea wore iron rings with 
the king's image on them, and cockades on their 
hats, despised those of a different way of thinking, 
and hated Prussia with a deadly hatred — ^that same 
Prussia which, as the protagonist of German freedom, 
had been so admired, so deserving of honour, and so 
great, but which seemed determined now to claim 
wages for what it had done. Whether it was the 
rings, or the cockades, or the hatred, which did it, 
in any case this Saxon party gained the victory, and 
Saxony was divided. The larger and more fruitful 
part of the old electoral land was torn away, and the. 
hereditary loyalty of the subjects had to be trans- 
ferred by oath to a fresh master. Those who were 
still able to call themselves Saxons, received with 
honour and reverence the king, who returned in June 
— ^received him like a father who had risen from the 
dead. 

In this cordial reception every one took part ac- 
cording to his enthusiasm, his means, and his taste. 
Natives and strangers rivalled with each other in 
showing their sympathy for the injured king. In 
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ingenuity and personal deyotedness, however, Prince 
Putjatini already mentioned, went before all others. 

The king was trayelling from Bohemia, and not far 
from Pima, had to pass the estate of Schachwitz, 
belonging to the prince. Having arrived at this 
point, he found himself in the presence of a triumphal 
arch. Here the school-children were ready with songs 
of welcome to receive him. Under the arch there was 
a colossal crown of flowers, in which the old prince had 
taken his post, and in which he floated as if in a swing. 
From his lofty position the prince made a congratu- 
latory address in French to the alarmed monarch in 
his carriage, saluting him at the same time with a 
shower of roses. Dreading this flowery storm, the 
king did not look up, and made no reply. When, 
however, the carriage had left the triumphal arch 
behind, the king said to the gentleman sitting near, 
that the prince must be rather crazy. 

I was at that time a boy of twelve years ; but though 
so yoimg, I took a lively interest in the things which I 
daily heard debated. Having returned from my travels 
with an enthusiasm for everything German, I was 
irritated and annoyed alike by the attitude of Prussia 
toward Saxony, and by the fratricidal antipathy of 
Saxony to Prussia. I was, however, not inclined t^ 
become a partizan, except against those who displayed 
un-Gennan sympathies, especially after the return of 
Napoleon from Elba. Even among the school-children 
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there were some who manifested such feelings, which, 
it must be confessed, there was much to provoke. Yet 
to expect any beneficial results from the victories of 
Germany's notorious hereditary foe was too revolting, 
and was by no means creditable to the Saxons. Still 
once more we repeat that those who indulged sen- 
timents so unnatural, had been driven to do so by 
the injustice which, from the olden times, Germans 
had been guilty of towards Germans ; and this in- 
justice has been the sole cause of the terrible humi- 
liations which have been inflicted by other countries on 
our beloved fatherland. 



THE ANGER SCHOOL. 

When we returned from Hummelshayn, my brother 
and I were immediately thrown into that singular 
whirl of the most diversified and contrasted tuition 
which had. been our destiny from the earliest period. 
For a time we were allowed to share again the in- 
struction given in the house of the Schonbergs, till 
the magister Schulz went to take on himself the 
duties of a pastorship, and friend Augustus entered 
the Schnepfenthal institution. Therefore we made 
a renewed trial of the Hahn academy ; but, for reasons 
I have forgotten, we were taken away, in order to be 
sent to the Neustadt rectorial school, which was very 
near to us. 
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The high reputation which this school enjoyed it 
owed to the talent and merits of the rector Anger^ 
an admirable teacher, whose amiableness and natural 
dignity maintained a discipline in which there was 
no harshness. The pupils were carried in Latin up 
to the fourth class or remove, or, perhaps, even as 
far as the third class or remove, in a gymnasium, 
while the stand-point of these gymnasial classes was 
in the sciences transcended. ' 

The religious instruction was given by the rector 
himself, and was begim by a hymn, which the musical 
man was in the habit of accompanying on the sweet- 
toned school-organ, and of introducing with a voluntary. 
These preludes were always the best part of the lesson. 
They were spontaneous fantasias, going much beyond 
the extent of ordinary voluntaries. Anger poured into 
them the whole fulness of his religious emotion, and so 
thoroughly, that for the religious instruction which 
followed, nothing of that emotion appeared to remain. 

What Anger taught us was less Christianity than 
Angeranity. No doubt a chapter out of the Gospels 
furnished the text or topic of every lesson ; not, however, 
as basis of faith, but, marvellously enough, as the 
subject of criticism greatly above the intelligence of 
the class, and which aimed at determining what in 
the portion read was trjith, what temporary and local 
faith, and what manifest nonsense. At the end of 
this critical process there really remained nothing as 
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truth except what was self-evident to every one of 
common sense. 

For the first time in my life, there here met me the 
most naked Rationalism, without any hypocrisy, and 
with raised visor. In the distinctest fashion I recog- 
nised the difference between the confession of faith of 
my mother and that of Anger ; and I felt incited to 
very decided opposition, to which I couli not help 
occasionally giving utterance in fervent words. 

My dear Anger — I cannot deny that, spite of his 
neology, I still cherish him in my heart— often, in his 
religious lessons, made excursions into natural his- 
tory, natural philosophy, and physiology, to show us 
what was possible, and what impossible. On one occa- 
sion he described to us the vital conditions of the 
human body, and the changes to which the body 
became subject at death, in order to show that what is 
really dead can never be again endowed with life. 
Thereupon a sudden impulse made me start from my 
seat ; and, though not a little perplexed, I was able 
to bring out distinctly what I wanted to say, namely, 
that what was impossible to man was possible to God. 
And I asked whether Christ had not risen from the dead. 
A murmur of applause went through the class, and 
the poor rector must have been somewhat embarrassed; 
for, spite of the pervading Rationalism, he could not 
go so far as to deny the resurrection of Christ before 
school-children. What he replied I forget. Perhaps 
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I did not understand it. Perhaps he said that a 
demonstrated miracle like this could not be doubted, 
but that to the profound ignorance of ancient times 
much must have appeared as miracle which was per- 
fectly natural, or perhaps had never taken place at all, 
and was founded on nothing but superstitious hearsay. 
At all events, he never felt offended when I raised 
these objections, and was always very kind to me. 

With more satisfactory results than religion Anger 
treated the remaining branches of instruction, espe- 
cially natural philosophy and geometry, which were 
my favourite studies. Q-eometrical truths he allowed 
us to find as much as possible by our own independent 
inquiries ; a mode of teaching which had been followed 
by Senff in reference to arithmetical truths. More- 
over, Anger urged us to invent problems of our own, as 
an exercise of the mind. That I did not at that time 
discover the quadrature of the circle was not my fault : 
I brooded enough thereon. Once I ventured to appear 
with an air of prodigious triumph in school, because I 
thought I had solved the problem. I fell upon the 
ingenious thought of fastening a linen thread tightly 
round a pasteboard cylinder, and of then stretching 
the same thread into a quadrate by means of pins. It 
was easy to measure this quadrate ; and the result was 
that a circle of so many diagonal diameters must con- 
tain so much square measure. But I was laughed at 
for my discovery. 
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Singularly and principally natural philosophy in- 
terested me, which Anger expounded in so clear a 
manner, that with what I then learned I am still 
familiar. Herein the circumstance might be helpful 
that the school was not provided with any physical 
apparatus. In the lack of the usual instruments, the 
teacher was obliged to draw them in all their parts 
distinctly and accurately on the school-boards, and I, 
by copying the drawings, succeeded in getting a more 
exact and perfect idea than the sight of real machines 
could have given me. By the insight I thus gained, I 
found myself enabled to make many instnmients for 
myself, whereby I could test what I had learned in 
school. I studied the vibrations of the pendulum and 
of catgut strings, made experiments with the Chladni- 
board,* formed a water-level of wax ; constructed with 
pasteboard, tin-foil, and cobbler's- wax an electrophor, 
which was so successful that I was able to show it in 
school. 

When my father saw with what zeal I devoted 
myself to these studies, he made me a present of a 
small, but real, electrical machine. Oh, what rapture 
that electrical machine gave me! In my delight I 

* Ernst Florens Friedrich Chladniy who was of Hungarian origin, 
was bom at Wittenberg in 1766, and died at Breslau in 1827. He 
passes for the founder of acoustics as a science, invented musical 
and other instruments, and wrote on music and on subjects connected 
with natural philosophy. His reputation was great for ingenuity, 
learning, laboriousneas, and accuracy. — Tr. 
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forgot even the Cossack's sword ; and I gave vigorous 
electrical shocks to the whole household — from mv 
parents down to Falkenberg, who was again boot- 
cleaner. Every day I rendered the apparatus more 
and more perfect, made complete batteries of Leyden 
jars, electrical plates, insulators, and the like, and 
gave exhibitions, which even the grown-folks deigned 
to honour with their presence. 

Finally, the interest which all took in these marvels 
induced our family physician. Dr. Ponitz, to make 
experiments at our house with his splendid apparatus. 
Then, for the first time, I saw the voltaic pile, and 
watched its magical effects, became acquainted with 
the forces of the magnet, beheld steel wire burn in 
oxygen, and many similar phenomena. Manifold 
questions were suggested, and I was almost on the 
point of consecrating my future life entirely to the 
study of Nature and its vitalities. 



THE GENIUS OF ART. 



But to artistic achievements likewise the school gave 
me incentives. Several of the scholars conceived the 
idea of celebrating by a dramatic representation the 
birthday of our revered rector, and they had sum- 
moned me to their counsels. What piece we selected 
I forget; this however I remember, that a thief 
was to climb up and get through the window. We 
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had no proper theatre, and we had to make folding- 
screens, fiirnished by my mother, to do the duty of 
side-scenes. On account of the thief, we needed a 
wall with a window in it — ^things which we had to 
make for ourselves; and a handy lad, the son of a 
house-painter called Lehmann, imdertook to direct 
the work. For workshop we used the school after 
school-hoTirs. The seats were thrust out of the way, 
and by the languishing light of a couple of tallow- 
candles we had brought with us, we vigorously busied 
ourselves with wooden brackets, nails, paste, glue, and 
pasteboard, with cutting and hammering, and with 
colour-grinding. Every one did' his best, and how 
much at last the rector must be delighted it was 
impossible to express. We came to the conclusion 
that the glad surprise of him whom we intended to 
honour could not fail to be greater if he did not see 
the beautiful decoration till the piece began. For 
that purpose, however, a curtain was necessary ; and 
whence or how was the curtain to be procured ? 

" The curtain," I said, " can be made by pasting 
pieces of paper together." 

At once and frankly I ventured to promise that 
if the others succeeded in getting the materials for 
the curtain, and in making the curtain, I was willing 
to paint it. I thought to myself that if the son of 
the house-painter could furnish the wall and the 
window, the son of the historical painter must surely 
be able to carry the curtain to perfection. 
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My proposal was rewarded with applause — Lehmann 
instantly embraced me. 

" I intend," I said, in a dry tone, " to paint the 
Genius of Art floating with his lyre in an azure groimd, 
and Lehmann must wreathe the whole with a vine or 
hop garland, or how he likes ; for I understand nothing 
but figures." 

Immediately on a sheet of paper I sketched the 
floating genius ; Lehmann sketched something like 
a garland round the figure. This first invention 
surpassed the expectation of all, and even my own ; 
and I burned with the desire to realise it in detail. 

The following evenings we toiled with marvellous 
energy. We first of all glued and pasted masses 
of paper together, whereby we could not help be- 
daubing our hands, breeches, jackets, and hair with 
paste and glue. At last our grand paper curtain 
stuck fast to the ground. It was horrible I Only in 
patches could we get the curtain loose, and we had to 
spend the whole remaining part of an evening in 
cleaning the floor. However, we had at least learned 
how paper curtains should not be made, and the 
next experiment was more successful. We were 
really able to create the taiula rasa, and nothing 
now was wanting but one small thing, namely, 
"The Genius of Art;" and from my brain and hand 
the Genius of Art was expected to spring. 

As my father was in the habit of doing, I covered 
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my sketch with learned quadrates, and with these I 
likewise covered the curtain. With creative rapture 
I glowed; with inspiration I worked. Never after- 
wards did I make bolder or more vigorous charcoal 
strokes. The others stood round me admiring and 
marvelling ; and when by degrees the distinctest out- 
lines of a figure as large as life appeared, the most 
generous and genuine applause rewarded me. The 
face of the figure was alone deemed unsatisfactory. 
By pulling his own face out of shape, one of the 
scholars showed me that the face of the figure was 
in the same condition. I stated, however, that in the 
process of finishing this was sure to be remedied. 

Thereupon I left the scene of my labours, very 
well satisfied with what I had so far done ; but not 
without anxiety in regard to other things than the 
face of the figure. I was perplexed respecting what 
further might happen. It is true I could draw an 
outline which satisfied me and my comrades ; but to 
fill up the outline with colour, light and shade, 
and especially on so large a scale — it was this which 
began to make me anxious. Meanwhile the back- 
ground was the next thing, and the rest would come 
as a matter of course, I hoped. Gome assuredly it 
did — after a fashion. 

The worthy Lehmann had ground a large potful 
of colour — ^beautiful azure of the finest quality. Crawl- 
ing round on the picture in our stockings, we began 
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to put the paint on. I drew the outlines ; the others 
filled in. The whole was radically ruined in the 
space of an hour. Our curtain, which so far had 
prospered under our hands, was covered with folds 
like a stormy sea. As if under a process of ossification, 
the colour had dried up into blots and spots. In spite 
of our learned researches in natural philosophy, it was 
plain that we were not yet thoroughly acquainted with 
the nature of paper. 

Both I and the others were in one respect greatly 
relieved. For while I felt incompetent to do anything 
further with the picture, my comrades were just as 
much at a loss how they were to fix the curtain, how 
they were to roll it up and down, or in any way to 
handle it ; no reproaches were, therefore, addressed 
to me. After some reflection we packed up our picture, 
and resolved to keep it in the school-garret till the 
next birthday. Ere that time some way might be 
discovered of smoothing out the folds. The comedy 
was performed without any curtain. 



THE CHILD-MURDERESS. 

After such manifold enrichments of my experience, 
I was in that instructive time made acquainted with 
another kind of glory, namely, with that derived from 
the arts of graceful gesticulation. The celebrated 
Madame Handel-Schiitz had come to Dresden, and 
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had filled the city with the sound of her renown. 
She called at our house, and presented my parents 
with two tickets for one of her performances, which 
was to take place in the theatre. My mother, to 
whose sedateness of nature such exhibitions were as 
repugnant as the character of the performer herself 
was distasteful, did not wish any use to be made of 
the tickets. My father, however, was of a different 
opinion, and in order that one of the tickets might 
not be lost he took me with him. 

At the theatre we saw the most marvellous diversity 
of living pictures, and at last we beheld the performer 
ascending to heaven amid a host of angels. Though 
my father made jesting comments on unpainted pic- 
tures, which everywhere existed in such abundance 
that it was impossible to escape &om them, yet after 
the performance he went on the stage to express 
his thanks and admiration in the most courteous 
terms. 

In the light garments of her celestial ascension the 
gorgeously beautiful woman came toward us, with her 
long and magnificent hair unloosened. She was sur- 
rounded by the young maidens whd had been the 
angels. She had, most successfully, gathered together 
the prettiest girls of the city, and had, by daily train- 
ing, prepared them for their parts. My father called 
them a Magdalene school. I thought I had never 
seen anything more lovely than the whole celestial 

VOL. TI. I 
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company. Thoroughly put out of countenance, I was 
presented by my father to the queen of heaven. 

" Yes," she cried, " that is the great artist's son ! " 

She held out her arms toward me, and clasped me to 
her heart. Thus then — just as, in all innocence, I had 
taken a ride with the famous Brunswick Death's-heads 
— I shared the caresses of this very splendid lady. 
But I was as coy as a beetle, and was extremely glad 
when she unwound her arms from me. I wiped 
my mouth with the back of my hand, and gazed at 
the bright youthful angels, who pleased me much 
better. 

My father having apologised for the absence of his 
wife, the good-natured performer did her best to put 
his mind at ease. She said that when her friends did 
not come to her, she went to her friends : and she 
assured him that my mother had lost nothing, for that 
it would afford the greatest pleasure to her, the per- 
former, to give an exhibition in my mother's own 
chambers, to which my father must invite all his best 
friends. My father replied in deprecatory fashion ; 
but as he could assign no reasons, except those derived 
from modesty or humility, he was compelled to accept 
the honour which was offered to his house. 

On the way back, my father remarked to me that my 
mother was sure to escape out of the way when she 
learned what he had done. He conmiunicated the 
news to her in the tenderest, kindest manner, leaving 
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the whole to her own feeling and judgment. She 
responded, however, in the same genial and generous 
spirit, and agreed to put her rooms in order for 
the worship of that strange priestess. The needful 
arrangements were soon made. Under a chandelier of 
Argand lamps, — a new invention at that time, — ^an 
elevated podium was erected and covered with carpets, 
— ^the green silk curtain, however, was drawn before 
the large Raphael picture to furnish a quiet back- 
ground, and perhaps also that the holy eyes of the 
Infant Christ might not gaze on the artistic displays. 
Numerous chairs were ranged in order, and a buffet* 
was hidden by screens. The friends invited came in 
considerable numbers ; and the performer, accompanied 
by her husband, Professor Schiitz, was received with 
fervent applause. My mother, however, had earnestly 
entreated that, in the exhibition about to begin, her 
children should not be required to take any part. 
Reluctantly, and expressing her regret, Madame Han- 
del-Schiitz gave her consent. 

When the grand figure ascended the podiimi, all 
eyes earnestly and eagerly gazed. The transformations 
of attire, as marvellous as they were famous, now 
began. They gave my father the most exquisite 
delight. All the female costumes of classical antiquity, 

* The Germans have somewhat changed and enlarged the meaning 
of the word buffet, by using the word chiefly to indicate the place where 
refreshments are given, especially at public entertainments. — 2V. 
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— ^priestly and profane, illustrious and obscure, — 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, alternated swiftly before our 
glance, in the attitudes of renowned antique statues : 
and in them all, the artist was enchanting. Every 
posture of the artist, every sweep of the garment, be- 
came her in the highest degree ; and even my mother 
looked with growing interest. As for me, I was 
intoxicated with delight. 

Noiselessly, the outer door, against which I was 
leaning, opened, — so noiselessly, indeed, that I almost 
feU.-and there entered, coming from far journeys, a 
very dear friend of our house. This was a scientific 
man of the name of Prztschstowski, whose chief studies 
were mineralogy and geology, but who was, besides, a 
great lover of Art and of children. On account of the 
unpronounceableness of his name he was in general 
called Prestanowski, but, in familiar intercourse, simply 
Prestano. When he saw the great company that had 
assembled, and the draped puppet that moved about 
on the podium, he assumed a look of the utmost 
astonishment. But when I was about to give him, in 
a whisper, the necessary information, he put his hand 
on njy mouth, and gliding unobserved behind the 
array of spectators, he hid himself in the buffet. With 
silent step I followed him, and told him about the 
celebrated person who was now performing. But he 
could not be induced to leave his place of refuge, 
began to eat, and declared that it was best to be blind 
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where there were such contemptible and absurd exhi- 
bitions. 

The performance meanwhile took its untroubled 
course. As a sibyl the artist imitated a celebrated 
picture by my father. Then she flung herself down 
on the estrade, and under her ample veils the mighty 
limbs of a lioness seemed to swell : she was represent- 
ing a sphinx. The sphinx, however, passed into the 
sorrowful form of a penitent Magdalene, with long 
dishevelled hair. Then the Magdalene was exalted 
into a mater dolorosa^ to be finally transfigured into 
a serene, and beautiful, and radiant Queen of Heaven. 
A single rapid movement of the garments was always 
sufficient to make the transformation complete. 

When she entered, Madame Handel-Schiitz had 
asked why the magnificent picture of the Virgin was 
veiled from sight, and now, unless indeed it was an 
accident, she, during the metamorphosis into the 
Queen of Heaven, contrived so to throw her drapery 
as to dash aside the curtain. Then the elevated, still, 
snow-white countenance of the Raphaelite Mary glanced 
sublimely above her own, as the moon from clouds 
might shine above a common cooking-fire. The Ra- 
phaelite face was merely a creation of the fancy ; the 
other was a real face, and a very beautiful face. Yet 
such a spectacle as that before us was needed if we 
wished to become fully conscious of the difference 
between truth as truth and the mere trickery of 
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manner. Suddenly I now was able to understand 
something of the indignation of the excellent man 
who sat behind the screen ; and even Professor Schiitz 
appeared to be so discomposed that he stole toward the 
curtain, and behind his wife's back drew it gently into 
its former position. 

But now occurred the most surprising part of the 
performance. The features of the actress grew sombre, 
her eyes gazed fixedly, her hair fell into disorder, the 
more heavy garments dropped from the body, and in 
wildest, most woeful aspect, a woman seemed to be 
suflfering from the fiercest combats of conscience in 
her soul. She fell upon her knees ; she wished to 
pray, but heaven scorned her prayers, and hell was 
victorious. Then suddenly, like a vulture, she darted 
down on my little sister, seized her, tore her with 
eager grasp from the bosom of the mother, and 
sprang back with her prey. In her face reigned 
madness and despair, a dagger flashed on high, and 
the girl, half dead with terror, hung with her head 
downward on the naked stalwart arm of the child- 
murderess. This was all the aflFair of a few moments, 
and the representation was perhaps the best, the most 
brilliant of the whole. But the matter had become too 
serious for my mother. She started up, and took the 
child softly from the arms of the Fury. 

Such was the startling display with which the 
exhibition ended. Refreshments were handed to the 
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spectators, and to the very joyfiil surprise of his 
friends, Prestano, safely returned from his wanderings, 
came forth from behind the screen.* 

It was a natural result of such performances for 
me and my brother to imitate everything. We prac- 
tised attitudinising and draping, and soon were able 
to give to our friends an exhibition in which even 
Prestano could discover nothing faulty. Madonnas 
and Magdalenes we left aside; but the sphinx did 
not succeed amiss, and my sturdy little [brother was 
admirable as the sibyl. Suddenly, however, he sprang 
from his veils, disordered his hair to the utmost pos- 
sible extent with his ten fingers, and making a robber's 
leap, and tearing the doll Salli from the hands of my 
sister, who sat as the smallest of the spectators in front, 
he surpassed himself as child-murderess. I believe that 
this scene did not make my sister feel less for her doll, 
than the former scene had made my mother feel for 
her daughter. She scolded her brother with loud and 
angry voice, and the more that he had really done 
the doll some damage. 

* Johanna Henriette Eosine Handel-Schiitz was bom at Dobeln, in 
Saxony, in 1770. She was the daughter of the actor Schiiler, and was 
trained by him for the theatre. In 1807 she married as her fourth 
husband Professor Schiitz, known for his writings on dramatic subjects. 
By him she was induced to become an imitator of Lady Hamilton 
in mimo-plastic representations. From Schiitz she was legally 
separated in 1830. In the house of a son-in-law she died, at Koslin, 
in 1849.— IV. 



CHAPTER II. 



GAIN AND LOSS. 

Joy and sorrow — how strange are they both! Often 
that which is a fatal injury to us comes, first of all, 
in the shape of gladness and joy; and on the other 
hand, joy — and especially the deepest, the innermost, 
the holiest joy — comes to us frequently in the Death's 
mask of bitterest pain. Heayy and hard was the 
blow which, late in the autumn of 1815, fell upon 
our house ; in its consequences, however, it was so 
joyful as to be recognised as a special manifestation 
of God's grace and guidance. 

During the war-years my father had suffered a 
considerable diminution of his fortune from the de- 
preciation of Russian bonds, and from other perturb- 
ations. We saw him often anxious and full of care, 
until peace kindled new hopes. It seemed possible 
that as matters now shaped themselves, the remainder 
at least might be saved — ^perchance, what was lost 
regained. Instead of this, my father received the 
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moum^ news, that through the well-intentioned but 
unfortunate endeavours and speculations of a friend 
all was swept away, and that he was now as poor as 
when he left Rome to begin his career. Indeed, much 
poorer ; for not only was the fresh force of youth for 
ever gone, but he had a family to provide with food. 

We were at table when the letter announcing the 
calamity arrived. My father opened it, and was 
deeply crushed. He panted for breath, he tore off 
his neckerchief, and he looked on himself as com- 
pletely ruined. All his fortune gone! Assuredly 
it is no light thing for the father of a family to see 
the ground taken away from under the feet of him- 
self and his dear ones. My father, in his desolation, 
spoke of the beggar's staff and of starvation. My 
mother, however, tried to comfort him ; she spoke 
words of faith and trust. We children swallowed 
the bit that was between our teeth ; then we put 
our forks down and looked with a perplexed and 
stupefied air at vacancy. 

When soon after we children were left alone, my 
sister broke the silence by asking, " Must we, then, 
have to beg ? " 

"If I have to beg," replied my brother, " I shall 
hang myself." 

We pursued the subject, and thought that if matters 
came to the worst, the best thing we could do was to 
get a living by mimo-plastic exhibitions, like Madame 
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Handel-Schiitz, who did not certainly seem to be 
suffering from want. Thereupon we became quite 
cheerful, and began again to eat. 

An excellent consolation in adversity is planning 
how to escape from adversity. This is what our 
parents did. They meditated patiently and prudently, 
and my mother was joyfully prepared for every sacri- 
fice, calculating how much more cheaply it might 
be possible to live. She, therefore, easily persuaded 
my father to give up our expensive apartments, and 
to part with much else which had been deemed in- 
dispensable till that time. He was of opinion, how- 
ever, that bathing quarters and a summer residence 
were absolutely necessary to his wife, who was really 
and seriously an invalid. But she maintained that we 
had need of nothing we could not obtain ; and she 
got my father to agree to all her proposals. 

It was eight years since we first began to reside 
in the " God's Blessing ; " many anxieties and alarms 
had entered our abode during that period, but con- 
solation and peace had never departed. Time clothed 
with golden gleams every occurrence, and we all ten- 
derly clung to our beloved dwelling-place. It was 
inevitably, therefore, to my father a path of pain, 
when he went to announce to the landlord his in- 
tention of leaving. The landlord, however, wished 
oxily to accept the notice partially. He said that if 
we found the house too large for us, he was willing 
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to take off our hands the superfluous apartments, 
and immediately too ; — ^he could turn them all to 
good use till we again required them. This was the 
service of a true friend, and demanded our warmest 
thanks. 

Our parents resolved in consequence to give up the 
part of the house which looked to the street, which 
was by far the larger and more beautiful, and to 
limit themselves to a few rooms behind. The sum- 
mer residence was likewise given up, and a servant- 
girl dismissed ; and, what we children felt very keenly, 
Falkenberg had to leave. The inconsolable Falken- 
berg found, however, compensation, for my father, 
through the influence of his friends, procured for 
Falkenberg the situation of a royal raft-inspector 
at Elsterwerda. A more grateful man the sun never 
shone upon. He could now make the maiden he loved 
the wife of a raft-inspector, and was set up for life. 

So far as we as a family were concerned, the afore- 
said retrenchments, and the usual gains of my father, 
would have sufficed to procure us a livelihood ; but to the 
anxious disposition of my father, the feeling of living 
from hand to mouth was intolerable. To this was 
joined the presentiment which accompanied him from 
his earliest youth through his whole life — the presenti- 
ment of his early death. Though he was thoroughly 
healthy, and my mother was an invalid, yet he never 
doubted that she, not he, must complete the educa- 
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tion of their children, and therefore he deemed him- 
self bound in duty to leave behind the necessary 
means. With this object in view, he had to earn 
much more than he spent ; — ^yea, he had to renounce 
his whole previous course of action, his dearest artistic 
interests, to consecrate himself, as in the days of his 
youth, to the handicraft with the golden floor. This 
was the name my father gave to portrait- painting, 
because he practised it merely for the sake of pecu- 
niary advantage. In and by itself, however, portrait- 
painting is so little what he called it, that only the 
most gifted artists have been able to solve its problem. 
Characteristically to seize what is individual, and to 
represent it in a manner which does not offend, but 
which delights, is not merely an affair of the imitative 
talent, but a work of the creative mind. Portrait- 
painting is the most difficult branch of the kind of art 
to which it appertaineth. 

However, it was not this difficulty which frightened 
my father. His best pictures were portraits, and all 
his portraits were works of art. The most insignificant 
person was by my father's hand arrayed with attrac- 
tions both for friends and for strangers. But we 
esteem that least which we can do best. My father 
was, when he painted portraits, scarcely conscious of 
his artistic creativeness. He would just as willingly 
have thrashed, or hoed, or dug, if these occupations 
had been equally lucrative. Ideas crowded with such 
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opulence and rapidity into his soul, that he often 
wished for six hands that he might the more speedily 
embody them. But the gentlemen and ladies who sat 
to him were not his ideals. When he pictured them 
on his pure canvas — ^which he often on that account 
pitied — he had, like Hamlet, joy neither in woman nor 
in man. And he could never, therefore, understand 
why people did not get something more beautiful 
painted than their own clothes and faces. 

This reproach could not be flung at the Dresden 
folks, who, according to my father, were too discreet to 
let themselves be painted by him ; at least, no case 
had occurred, and no case was ever likely to occur. 
Consequently, to attain his object, the impoverished 
artist had not merely to renounce a mode of activity 
which made him happy, but to make the still more 
terrible sacrifice of his domestic hearth. Like a young 
apprentice, he had to go forth upon his travels to seek 
his bread ; and whether he was fated to find it was 
doubtful, for after so long a war, there was everywhere 
more hunger than bread. 

Under the pretext of viewing the Justinian Gallery, 
which was then in Berlin, my father went first of Till 
to that city. It was a gloomy, cold November morn- 
ing when he took leave of us ; and we that were left 
behind were so much the more depressed that we were 
not only losing our father, but had, at the same time, 
to bid farewell to the rooms to which we had so long 
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been accustomed. Scarcely had the carriage convey- 
ing our father away vanished, when the change began. 
Half of the furniture made a pilgrimage to the garret, 
much was sold, and the pride of the house, the magni- 
ficent picture of the Virgin, found at the outset in my 
father's studio a temporary place of sojourn. In the 
following year it was even sold, and disappeared for 
ever from our eyes. This was like a death in the 
family. 

Not reckoning my father's rooms, with none of 
which he could dispense, we found ourselves reduced to 
three small apartments. Senff's former chamber was 
advanced to the dignity of chief room. My mother 
and sister slept in an adjoining chamber ; while my 
brother and I reposed in the kitchen, which looked 
toward the court, and which the female cook occupied 
by day. Our life drew into a narrower compass ; it 
became smaller, and imposed all kinds of unwonted 
activities. "With a woman-servant, who came for some 
hours in the morning, my mother shared the duties of 
the maid who had been dismissed ; and we boys were 
our own boot-cleaners. But never had we more bril- 
liant boots than during that period of indigence. 

I cannot deny that, after the first despondency was 
overcome, these narrowings had their own charm. 
The closer commune warmed body and soul; it was 
as if we were spiritually brought nearer to each other ; 
and the knowledge that we were lessening the father's 
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burdens outweighed the house space we had lost. 
Even our mother, who sacrificed most, seemed to lack 
nothing. She was always cheerful, and ' thanked God 
for everything, — for His marvellous counsels changed 
already her sorrow into joy. 

The excellent Friedrich, from whose landscape- 
paintings ever a deeper feeling spoke, had at that time 
finished a beautiful picture. On a lofty precipice, 
which, ascending from dark depths, climbs to the bright 
morning sky, stands a cross. To this cross clings with 
the one hand a woman ; while she holds out the other 
to succour and to save her husband, who is clambering 
up. That was a touching chapter in the history of 
mankind, and it was notably the record of the destinies 
of my parents. My mother had marched on before my 
father on the path of faith ; she first reached the 
height where consolation for her heart was to be found, 
and now drew up after her the man whom she loved. 

It has already been stated that in the soul of my 
father there was no opposition to the direction taken 
by his wife. On the contrary, he seemed more from 
year to year to revere Christianity, and he could 
even grow warm when the conversation was about 
spiritual things ; but betwixt a " Not no " and a 
" Yea " there is a considerable difference. The word 
of the Cross was truly to him no folly, but a power 
of God it had not yet become. My father despised 
it not; rather, on the contrary, loved it — ^perchance 
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regarded it as he regarded the Greek myth in which 
he chiefly lived — ^namely, as image and similitude, 
as the imperfect utterance of beautiful and unspeak- 
able things. 

All this had now changed. My father's eyes had 
been opened, and his letters gave witness that he 
had now taken into his hands the holy bread of life, 
which had so long been for him merely a shew-bread, 
had tasted it, and been strengthened by it. He knew 
that his name had been inscribed in the Book of 
Life ; and this consciousness renewed his youth, and 
he darted upward like an eagle. He had become a 
new man. 

How had all this come to pass ? — Who can say ? 
God doth not permit us to look into his ways, and 
my father might not himself know. *' The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth : so is every one that is bom 
of the Spirit." It is impossible in ourselves and in 
others to discern and to characterise the process which 
we call conversion. Unknown and imrecognised 
forces influence, and what aids one man may hinder 
another. 

"If you had ever seen a battle-field," said the 
Russian General Cancrin to my father, "you could 
not believe in God." 

" And if I had never believed in God," replied Uncle 
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George, " I must have been by a battle-field compelled 
to see him." 

The same thing does not bring about uniform results, 
and it is obvious that this is not the case with battle- 
fields alone. Everything depends on the character 
of the person and the power of grace. The prosperity 
of my father so completely shattered, and, suddenly, 
like a path of sand and pebbles, vanishing from under 
his feet, might have dragged him down to the abyss — 
exasperated and debilitated his soul. But the Cross 
stood above him, and the hand of my mother was also 
there. 

This at least we know, that to the poor the Gospel 
was preached, and therefore my father might better 
understand the Gospel when he became poor. Poor in 
spirit, that is to say, of a childlike and humble mind, 
he always was ; therefore he felt no repugnance to the 
Word of God. But his trust was less in the living 
God than in the metallic foundation on which his own 
house rested. This Mammon had been broken to 
pieces, and in the ruins he — ^though at first greatly 
terrified — ^found a precious pearl, which made him 
richer than he had been. A holy light had arisen 
in his soul, which glorified and transfigured the last 
years of his pure life. 

So it really was ; so we found it to be ; and so all 
found it to be who had intimate relations with my 
father. By others he was not understood. " A 
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piety/' says his biographer, " inclining ahnost toward 
melancholy or weariness of life now almost exclusively 
tilled his soul, and the most energetic activity in 
portrait-painting, which was in manifest conflict with 
his artistic aspirations, darkened his imagination, 
which never willingly dwelt in realities.*' 

Spectacles of a very curious kind are found on the 
noses of some people, who resemble the Grecian sage 
that in all seriousness declared snow to be black. 

The blessing of God came in another fashion to 
the self-denying industry of my father. Scarcely 
was his arrival in Berlin known, when he was over- 
whelmed from all sides with commissions for portraits. 
It became the fashion to sit to him, and it was soon 
foreseen that a winter would not suffice to transfer 
to the canvas the heads of all those who wished to 
be painted. 

"The excellent people,'* wrote my father, "feel 
offended when the commissions they offer are not 
accepted." 

He could not understand why he had grown so 
popular as a portrait-painter, and inclined to the 
belief that Berlin must have been attacked by an 
epidemical sitting-fever. He did not indeed receive 
here such high prices as had been given him at 
St. Petersburg. But — so he wrote to my mother — 
if the toil did not break him down, he certainly 
hoped not to leave her without means; and in any 
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case she miglit hire a summer residence anew ; for 
he himself, after the hard and prolonged labour, would 
be benefited by the country air and by rest. 

Thus waved again a beautiful flag on the ship of 
life, and with joy we children sailed toward the 
spring, which was to bring back to us our father 
and the summer abode, when suddenly a very un- 
expected occurrence threw my brother overboard. 
The Duke of Bernburg made the proposal that my 
brother should accept the situation of permanent 
companion to his son the prince, and in recompense 
his highness bound himself to promote to the utmost 
of his ability the fortunes of the young lad in his 

duchy. 

This was certainly a brilliant offer, and my father 
placed the decision in the hands of my mother, who 
was not a little discomforted by the necessity of 
taking a resolution. It warred with all the instincts 
of her heart to send the little fellow away at such 
a tender age, and especially to a court. On the 
other hand, she felt great hesitation about yielding 
to a perhaps groundless anxiety, and of thereby 
depriving her husband, in his present straitened cir- 
cumstances, of the satisfaction that one of his children 
was advantageously provided for. These consider- 
ations, as well as other special circumstances, such 
as the trustworthy nobleness of the duke, the lofty 
character of the duchess, Beckedorf s honest friend- 
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ship, and the proximity and fatherly care of Starke, 
turned the scale. The destiny in store for my brother 
was announced to him. 

The occurrence made naturally a great impression 
on us children. Our little sister wept for the loss of 
her brother ; I, however, should have been disposed to 
envy him his glorious career, if he had not been my 
beloved brother to whom from my heart I wished every 
blessing. He himself was kept hesitating between 
attachment to home and family and a longing for the 
prince's he- goats. On the whole, however, he was 
not disinclined to try his luck in the world, and to eat 
his own bread. 

In the spring of 1816 my father, immediately after 
his return from Berlin, accompanied the young gentle- 
man to Ballenstedt. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE BEGERHAUS. 

The separation from my brother was far more bitter 
than I expected. If he had merely gone away for a 
fortnight or a month, I should have thankfxilly enjoyed 
the temporary repose thereby gained, for he was very 
fond of teasing, and was full of tricks. But he had 
now gone forth for ever, and was wholly severed from 
the house, leaving me only the poor prospect of seeing 
him now and then as a stranger when I visited him. 

After such separations the children of a family first 
learn how much they are to each other, and how not 
even friendship itself can take the place of brotherly 
converse. I now brushed my boots in the morning 
alone, drank my milk alone, and went with my bundle 
of books to the school alone. Many a little fountain of 
humour dried up; and a thousand small experiences 
which no one except my lost brother could appreciate 
or find subject for laughter in, I was obliged now to 
keep to myself. I no longer knew how to set about 
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anything for my own amusement. In addition came 
the discomfort that I felt unwell. Already in the 
winter I had suffered from alarming oppression of the 
chest ; and my mother, who thought the cause of 
the ailment must be too continuous occupation with 
the electrical machine, shut it away from me ; but my 
health was not thereby improved. A physician was 
now called in. He thought I was suffering from some 
nervous disorder, and ordered country air and absti- 
nence from work. As much as possible I was to move 
about out of doors — dig, hoe, and amuse myself; a 
mode of cure which, as soon as the summer residence 
was entered on, I had abundant means of attending to 
most conscientiously. 

Our new summer abode was between the villages 
Loschwitz and Wachwitz, on the height of what was 
then called the Von Poncet vineyard. It was a small 
two-storied house, called the Begerhaus, from the 
name of a former occupant. It had neat and roomy 
chambers, and leaned in such a way against the hill, 
that from the upper floor one could step straight to a 
vine-terrace, which, though sheltered by old walnut 
trees from the midday sun, allowed the view to 
wander to a great distance. The situation was very 
beautiful. There was an elevation of about three 
hundred feet above the Elbe ; and the eye could dart 
afar and all round to a diversified, dreamlike, lovely 
land. The beholder could seize the course of the 
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stream for four miles * or more ; the extensive valley 
of the Elbe, with the distant capital and hundreds of 
villages, churches, and bright country-seats, and could 
gaze as far as the crests of the Erzgebirge and of the 
Bohemian mountains. 

To this delicious paradise our father came with us, 
intending to complete at his leisure some of the pic- 
tures he had begun at Berlin. He painted mantles, 
orders, shawls, and rural backgrounds ; and my mother, 
who, spite of her weak state of health, had still a 
complete command of her vocal powers, read to him 
frequently when he was at work both spiritual books 
and others of a more secular character, including the 
" Flegeljahre " of Richter, which amused him in such 
a supreme degree, that he was often obliged to lay aside 
his brush and have his hearty laugh out. 

Meanwhile another circumstance diverted the inde- 
fatigably diligent man. I know not whether we must 
assume that my father, while busy with other things, 
had taken a hen's egg under his care for the purpose of 
hatching. So much is certain, that one morning a 
little yellow chicken with bright eyes peeped forth 
from the folds of his shirt-frill, and was greeted with 
universal applause. He thenceforth carried it with 
him like a breast-pin, and tended it with motherly 
tenderness. At breakfast, and after dinner, it was 
brought out and placed on the table, where picking 

* German miles. — Tr, 
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crumbs it marched from one of us to another. It 
waxed in size and strength in the family circle, and 
was already spoken of as the ancestress of a future 
poultry-yard, when to the astonishment of every one 
it began to crow. Its flag- feathers grew, and it became 
such a powerful and man-hating cock that there was 
no getting on with it, and it had to be given away. 

As to what concerns me personally, I have to state 
that every morning I went down the hill to the neigh- 
bouring Loschwitz to be taught for two hours by the 
pastor loci. The rest of my time I was quite free, 
and could do what I liked. Gardening gave me great 
pleasure, though truly mine was little of the regular 
sort. I made for my sister, with bean-poles, a labyrinth 
of narrow winding walks, and there the scarlet-runners 
grew as garlands. The twisting walks led to cosily 
hidden little seats, which were the productions of my 
skill as a carpenter. Here we two sat enjoying the 
solitude and talking of secrets. 

Bambles were also undertaken to explore the pleasant 
valleys of the ranges of hills, or on the heights in the 
forests of firs, to seek for mushrooms, which grew there 
in great numbers, and were always a welcome addition 
to the kitchen supplies. In hunting for mushrooms, 
an occupation which keeps the eye fixed on the ground, 
I discovered a curious insect which I have never met 
anywhere else — the so-called ant-lion. The sand-grey 
creature is of the size of a bush-bug, and by digging 
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into loose sand, it forms a small, very regular funnel, 
of about an inch deep, at the bottom of ^hich, hidden 
under the sand, it lurks invisible. As soon as an ant 
comes near the edge of the funnel, the tiny monster 
flings up sand, which seldom fails to bring down the 
small pilgrim into the snare. In vain the ant strives 
to climb out ; more discharges of the ant-lion's grape- 
shot are sure to assail him, and he rolls back into the 
chasm till the robber succeeds in seizing the victim, 
and in dragging him down to his lair. 

To show this to my sister, I put an ant on the brink 
of one of these horrible funnels. Immediately the 
cannonade began from the hidden battery, and the 
poor ant had to submit to its destiny. My sister 
blamed my cruelty. Who could know how keenly ants 
felt, and how bitterly such victims were missed by those 
related to them ? Were not the ants, besides, wise 
little creatures P Did we not see how carefully they 
carried their large eggs out into the sun, and bore 
them back again when it was going to rain P Did we 
not marvel at the gigantic strength of these dwarfs, 
and admire them for living in communities, where 
every one had his professional duty, his vocation ? 
Did not two of them by acting together drag along a 
worm ten times larger than themselves, while others 
carried for building purposes the needle-like leaves of 
the fir, or pushed grains of sand out of the way, and 
each of them seemed to know what he did and wanted ? 
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On the main highway which led to the capital city 
of the ants, tumult arose. The multitude of toilers, 
running to and fro, broke into groups, and a circle was 
formed, in the middle of which two valiant champions 
fought a deadly fight. This was doubtless a duel, pro- 
bably in consequence of some oral insult, for we could 
not perceive that there had been any actual a&ont. 
One of the combatants fell down dead ; those standing 
round hastened forward to carry away the corpse, and 
the stream of activity on the highway resumed its 
course as if nothing had happened. 

I having shown my sister the ants, she showed me 
what she had also discovered, among other things a 
robin redbreast's nest in the wall of the vineyard. No 
one was to know anything about this nest except our- 
selves, and our parents, and the cook-maid ; but there 
was really no one else to whom the secret could be con- 
fided. "We saw the old robins sitting on the eggs, 
then feeding the young, and delighted to witness the 
family life of the little creatures. Such observations 
children in the country can continually make, and 
learn and gain something thereby — namely, a reverent 
recognition of the living forces of Nature ; for Nature 
appears to the inhabitants of cities nothing but a 
painted scene at a theatre. What, however, gladdens 
in form and configuration, is always the life which 
manifests itself through them. 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF PONTIUS PILATE. 

Our parents had left the Begerhaus for some "weeks. 
They had gone with my little sister to the baths, but 
they had not taken me with them in order that the in- 
struction I had been receiving from the pastor might 
not come to a sudden and barren close. I was placed for 
bed and board with the owners of the vineyard, two 
very old ladies, the Frauleins Von Poncet, who, with 
their grey-headed man-servant, and a foster-daughter 
who was likewise advancing in years, sojourned winter 
and summer at their estate in the country. 

Putting all the four together, these worthy persons 
were probably about three hundred years old. But 
even in the heraldic sense, the family could boast of its 
antiquity. The Poncets were stated to be descendants 
from an ancient Roman consular race, had a legionary 
eagle in their coat-of-arms, and traced their pedigree 
back to Pontius Pilate. It appeared certain, at least, 
that from remotest times they had been settled in the 
neighbourhood of Marfeeille, the reputed place of 
banishment of their famous ancestor. At a later 
period, compelled to be fugitives from France on 
account of their Calvinism, they had gone first of all to 
Q-eneva. Finally, the father of my worthy old frau- 
leins had, leaving Geneva, taken up his residence as 
watchmaker and jeweller at Dresden. He must have 
been a remarkable man. At all events, he was success- 
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fill in attracting the attention of the court in so great 
a degree, that Augustus III., Elector of Saxony and 
Eang of Poland, not merely made him ' custodian of 
"the Green Vault," but created him a privy coun- 
cillor, and conferred on him an estate in Poland, which 
brought with it privileges and titles of nobility. 

Thus had Herr Von Poncet acquired influence and 
wealth. But fortune was not faithful to him. Dis- 
asters of various kinds — the Polish wars, above all the 
malady of that period, the delusive search for the phi- 
losopher's stone, to which he passionately devoted him- 
self — ^had gradually brought him down so low that he 
died a poor man. The vineyard, heavily burdened 
with debt, was all that he left to his children, and on 
this property the remaining members of his family 
now existed. 

The house which my foster-mothers occupied lay 
about four hundred paces from the Begerhaus. It had 
been fitted up by the old privy councillor for the 
requirements of a numerous and wealthy family, and 
was filled to excess with old-fashioned and valuable 
furniture. The portraits of ancestors on the walls, in 
frames carved and gilt, the wardrobes, and tables of 
walnut-wood, with elegantly inlaid work, the large 
Venetian mirrors set in facette glass, and other pre- 
cious household f amiture, gave witness of the former 
prosperity of the family. 

Great was my delight in the midst of these ancient 
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things and ancient human beings. No bondage was 
imposed on me. I rummaged and wandered just as I 
liked ill cellar and garret, looked after the cherry-trees 
according to my heart's desire, and daubed kitchen and 
utensils with paste, charcoal, saltpetre, sulphur, and 
gunpowder in the preparation of fireworks with which 
I intended to deHght the household. At this distant 
day I am unable to understand the condescension of the 
old ladies, which induced them to accompany me one 
evening to the front of the house to admire the pitiful 
attempts at pyrotechnics which I made. 

The conclusion of the entertainment was to consist 
in the gradual blazing of a large gunpowder serpent. 
But as the mass which had been lying for a con- 
siderable time on the damp earth did not at once take 
fire, I poured from my powder-horn some dry powder 
on the feebly-burning train. Immediately there was 
a loud crash. I was hurled by invisible hands to the 
groimd with such violence that I lost for the time 
hearing and seeing. 

The terrified spectators hastened forward to lift up 
my dead body. But, behold ! I breathed, my senses 
returned, and not even a finger was injured. The 
strength of the powder-horn, which was formed of a 
cocoa-nut, had saved me; it had not burst, but the 
mouth, which was glued on, had been torn away. 
Next day I found the two parts iminjured in the vine- 
yard, and to my great satisfaction too, for the said 
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powder-horn having been made by my Harm grand- 
father's own hands, was held in high estimation. My 
father had left it with me along with an old horse- 
pistol, to frighten the sparrows away from the cherries. 
But there was an end of this as well as of all fire- 
works, for of course the powder had vanished to the 
very last grain. 

The good old Frauleins made me sufier in no fashion 
for the terror I had caused them. They did not say a 
harsh word to me, rather, on the contrary, condoled 
with me on my mishap and my fall. Indeed, exceed- 

« 

ing goodness of heart was the most striking feature 
in the character of the sisters, who, however, difiered 
much from each other. The elder sister, Fraulein 
Fritze, though considerably more than eighty, bore 
traces of great beauty. She was tolerably stout, care- 
less in dress and manners, very ailing, and stood 
much in need of nursing. Usually she sat in her 
arm-chair, with her spectacles on her nose, read ro- 
mances of chivalry, or slept. Occasionally she was 
very talkative ; and when so she addressed every one 
in the second person singular, like a Latinist or a 
Tyrolese, and was exceedingly pungent in speech. 
Her guests she vigorously urged to eat and to drink ; 
addressed the pastor, who was an extremely formal 
person, as "dear young fellow," and the foster- 
daughter, who was fifty years old, as " saucy maiden *' 
or " wild young maiden.'* Taking a pinch of snufiF she 
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was accustomed to say, not unwillingly, about herself, 
that she, in the whole course of her life, had never 
learned the smallest thing, and yet was not more 
stupid than other simpletons. 

As the spoiled child of her weak parents, the good 
maiden was spared to the utmost the annoyance of 
everything which goes by the name of education^ 
She had been allowed to do whatever she liked, and 
she liked not to exert her mind too much. Instead 
of doing anything to satisfy her teachers, Fraulein 
Fritze had always preferred to bustle about in the 
kitchen and cellar, had made beds, had stood at the 
washing-tub, and had helped the maidens to scour. 
Her ardent passion, however, and special pleasure 
was, early in the morning, when every one slept, to 
sweep the street before the door of the house. When 
busy with this occupation, she caught the attention 
of a royal page dwelling in the neighbourhood, the 
young Count Marcolini. The very beautiful maiden 
enchanted the heart of the count, who had joined 
her at her work, had helped her to sweep the rubbish 
out of the way, had jested with her, had provoked 
her to scold him, had ended by stealing a kiss from 
her. She gave him, for taking this liberty, a vigorous 
blow ; and the remembrance of this blow gladdened her 
in her old age. 

The blow, however, had not a tranquiUising effect 
on the count ; and as he no longer found his maiden 
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in the morning in the street, he contriyed to be 
introduced into the house, and at last made a formal 
offer of his hand. Though he had no fortune at 
the time, he might attain one ; and this point he 
did not fail to insist on. But spite of these brilliant 
prospects, the privy -councillor. Von Poncet, had 
nothing to reply, except that it was the same thing 
to him whether he threw his daughter into the Elbe, 
or at the head of a penniless fellow of a page. Quite 
as unceremonious as this speech, was the way in which 
Herr Von Poncet got rid of the imwelcome wooer, 
just stopping short of an ejection by violence. 

The count was so much affronted that he not merely 
avoided coming near Herr Von Poncet's house, but 
never more looked out of the window when Fraulein 
Fritze passed. He rapidly, however, gained the 
favour of the king, mounted from one dignity to 
another, till at last he became omnipotent minister, 
and ruled king and land. But in the same degree 
Poncet's star sank through twilight into night, and 
as the family supposed — though perhaps with in- 
justice — through the hostile efforts of the rejected 
lover. Indeed, adversity was so swift and so fierce 
in its onsets, that Fraulein Fritze had to regard it 
as a piece of good fortune to be married to a country 
clergyman of the name of Scholz. Her most suitable 
designation would, consequently, have been "Frau 
Pastorin;" but she had been a widow so long, that 
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no one remembered her husband. She therefore was 
always and simply known as Fraolein Poncet, by 
which designation the foster-daughter, Fraulein Male, 
likewise wished to be known, though she had, probably, 
no claim to the family name. 

Of a very different character from Fraulein Fritze 
was the younger sister, Fraulein Lore, who was 
between seventy and eighty. She had a light and 
elegant figure, a refined manner, and was cleanliness 
personified in attire, in words, and in works. Always 
cheerful, diligent, and busy, she superintended the 
household, shared with Male the attendance on 
her often whimsical sister — yea, was even the ser- 
vant of the very old man-servant, who, as a paternal 
heritage, was held in honour, but who could no 
longer be of use to any one. Fraulein Lore had 
turned to better purpose the instruction communicated 
in her father's house than her eldest sister. She was 
acquainted with several languages, and had a good 
knowledge of several sciences. By self-study, as well 
as by frequent intercourse with physicians — ^whom she 
valued above other learned men, and from whom, as 
often as she met them, she tried to gain all possible 
information — she had, even when young, acquired 
great medical skill, which to extreme old age she 
tried to extend and perfect. From herbs, which she 
herself collected, she made salves, electuaries, potions, 
and essences ; and, with the warmest charity, she 
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devoted herself to the most extensive and thoroughly 
unsel&sh medical practice, to which, through the 
helplessness of the poor vintagers in the midst of 
whom she lived, she felt entitled and called. Quackery 
it might be named at the present day, and, perhaps, 
without further reference to the results, it might be 
legally forbidden. Fraulein Lore, however, remained 
unassailed, and was so brilliantly successful, that the 
physicians summoned by herself in serious cases 
thanked her for the sagacious treatment of the 
patient, by which, as a rule, she had made such 
an admirable preparation for their own mode of 
treatment. But it was not merely in bodily dis- 
orders that her counsel was sought — ^it was solicited 
wherever counsel and succour were needful. She was 
the good old fairy of the whole region, infinitely 
revered by all who knew her ; and there was scarcely 
a man in the Loschwitz region to whom the excellent 
Fraulein Poncet, by her benefits, was not known. 

THE SPIRIT POST. 

After supper the members of the small household 
were accustomed to sit for a while cozily together, 
and the old man-servant of ninety was not excluded. 
This man-servant, a real Polish nobleman, a Heir 
Von Franzisec, had long before in his fatherland, 
with the signum nobilitatis, the sabre, by his side, 
taken a vigorous part in diets, elections of kings, 
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and revolutions, though he had never been anything 
but a domestic. Now he rested from his honours as 
well as from his labours, sat in the evening in the 
comer, cut chips, and regularly fell asleep when 
doing so. As for me, I made lucifer-matches for the 
kitchen, or occupied myself with drawing ; Fraulein 
Fritze held her snuff-box between her fingers; 
the two other ladies spun. Every one, however, 
spoke, asked or narrated anything that came into 
the mind ; but what was best worth hearing was 
always contributed by Fraulein Lore. She talked 
like a book, and, with delight, my eye dwelt on her 
old and pleasant countenance, when she told anything 
marvellous borrowed from the past. She for the most 
part recorded her own experiences, or those of her 
parents and relations, gave curious old court histories, 
or informed us how the Swedes had marched into the 
land, or how Frederick the Great bombarded Dresden. 
Alas! the two following little sketches are the only 
connected things which, in substance at least, my 
memory has been able to retain of so much that I 
heard. I complete the development by introducing 
the individuality of the different speakers. 

The conversation had fallen on the notorious Schrop- 
fer, who in his time attracted much attention at Dres- 
den. I asked who he really was, and what he had 
done, and Fraulein Lore replied somewhat in this 
fashion : — 
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She began by declaring Schropfer to be one of those 
crafty and shameless deceivers of men who thoroughly 
understand their business. He knew so well how to 
blind men, that they regarded that as true which was 
most improbable, and searched with him for the phi- 
losopher's stone. Fraulein Lore added, for my 
instruction, that the philosopher's stone was not pro- 
perly a stone at all ; that it was rather the secret of 
a certain essence, or fluid, which was so called, and 
which was deemed worthy of search, because it healed 
all diseases, made men young again, turned lead into 
gold, and brought human beings into contact with 
spirits. 

Interrupting, Fraulein Fritze declared that all these 
things were absurdities, and that it would have been 
better for many a one if he had not meddled with 
them; then the daughters of a certain person would 
not have been dwelling in lonely country abodes; 
they would still be good matches, old though they 
were, and the thoughtless young maiden Male would 
have occupied a more conspicuous place in the world. 

Fraulein Lore proceeded by observing that much 
might have been better if it had been difierent; but 
who could help it ? In fever people are delirious, and 
at that time the world was suffering from a kind of 
intermittent fever. Men wanted to change lead into 
gold, and those were not the most stupid who wished 
to do so — at least, it was the most distinguished, the 
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most wealthy who entered into the business ; for the 
poor, who needed most the transformation of metals, 
were as little regarded by Herr Schropfer as if they 
had not been in the world. But with princes, counts, 
and high officers of state, he constantly associated, 
shut himself up with them in laboratories for the 
preparation of gold, fed them with hopes from year 
to year, and at last completely swindled them. 

" And did they not discover it P " I asked. 

" Just as little as I and you should have discovered 
it," was the old lady's answer, as she went on with her 
story : — 

" Schropfer thoroughly perplexed his dupes because he 
did things that no one could understand. For instance, 
there lived at that time in Dresden a certain Duke 
Charles of Courland, a prince of the Saxon house, 
whom the Eussians had driven from Mitau. He lived 
in the beautiful palace near the ramparts, between the 
Cloth Hall and the Pima Gate, and which is now the 
Surgical Academy. At the duke's palace assembled 
sometimes in the evening a small number of gentlemen 
who were in the duke's confidence, and among them 
my father. There were small unconventional suppers. 
People ate, and drank, and laughed, and talked at their 
ease." 

" Talked, that is to say, nothing but rubbish," said 
Fraulein Fritze, by way of explanation, while she took 
a pinch. *' Dreadful stories of love affairs and the like. 
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Take care, young fellow, never to swagger about love 
affairs." 

"Fraulein Lore stroked my hair, and said, " That he 
is sure never to do." 

Thereupon she continued her narrative : — 

" The conversation one evening was not of a profitable 
kind for those present. Herr Schropfer, who at that 
time was beginning to attract attention, was one of the 
guests. As he showed that he was not unacquainted 
with the affairs of Courland, the conversation was soon 
directed chiefly to Courland events and reminiscences, 
respecting which the duke, in the best humour, showed 
the liveliest interest. Suddenly striking the table with 
his glass, he declared his willingness to give a hundred 
ducats to know what the mad Coimtess X. was at the 
moment doing. 

" Probably the duke said this merely for the sake of 
talking; for who could give him the information he 
wanted ? But so much the more were those present 
astonished when Herr Schropfer offered to obtain the 
tidings demanded. He would immediately, he said, 
despatch a letter to Mitau ; but the duke must ante- 
date it, that the matter might not excite surprise, and 
he must wait patiently thirty minutes for the answer. 

" * The thing is impossible ! ' cried my father. ' The 
best racehorse could not go three miles in thirty 
minutes, not to speak of three hundred. Besides, the 
answer has to be written.' 
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" * It is exactly for the answer that the thirty minutes 
are required. My messenger does not need any time. 
Let your highness write/ he added. 'I wager my 
hundred ducats against yours.' 

"The duke sent for paper and pen, wrote, sealed, 
addressed; and Schropfer, muttering unintelligible 
words, handed the letter out by the door. To* my 
father, however, the duke said in a low voice — 

" ' Keep your eyes open, lest the rascal play us some 
trick.* 

" No one knew whether it was chance or something 
else — this, however, is certain, that the moment the 
letter vanished a hurricane burst forth. The hurricane 
beat, as if with mighty hands, against the windows, 
rattled the chimney-tops, and tore the tiles from the 
roofs. There was a terrible commotion in Nature. 

"'Rough weather,' observed Herr Schropfer, while he 
rubbed his hands, and sought to bring back the conver- 
sation to its former channel. But the other gentlemen 
felt in an uncomfortable mood ; in excited expectation 
as to what might occur, they took out their watches to 
look at them. The conversation dragged, and soon 
there was absolute silence. The wild raging of the 
elements ceased, and in the chamber the stillness 
became as great as in a watchmaker's shop — there 
was nothing to be heard but the ticking of the watches. 
Each gentleman had placed his own watch before him, 
to look at the progress of the minute hand. 
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" ' Only three minutes more/ said the duke at last. 
* You must keep your promise, Monsieur Schropfer/ 

" At that very moment all heads were raised, and all 
eyes stared earnestly toward the lofty window of the 
chamber, at which a sharp tapping was heard, as from 
the bill of a large bird. Schropfer hastened forward, 
drew back the curtain, opened the window, received a 
letter, which he handed to the duke. 

" Before opening the letter, the duke gazed scrutiniz- 
ingly at it. Perchance it struck him as strange that 
the seal was black, and the address in an unknown 
hand. The duke asked whether the letter contained 
anything disagreeable. Schropfer answered that his 
highness could, if he thought proper, throw the letter 
into the fire ; in which case, however, he would lose the 
wager. Then the duke broke the seal, and opened the 
letter. But his features grew sombre ; he pressed his 
hand several times to his forehead, threw himself back 
in his armchair, and said that if the whole thing 
was a jest, he did not find it a very amusing jest. 
Then he handed the letter to my father, to be read 
aloud. 

" The letter was from a brother of the countess, con- 
tained only a few lines, and stated that the countess 
had died some hours before. On account of the urgent 
haste of the courier, who wished to start again at once, 
and pressed for a reply, more copious details could not 
be furnished. 
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" In a few weeks the news contained in the letter 
was confirmed.'* 

"And this fable teaches," added Fraulein Fritze, 
" that the devil duly wrung the neck of the notable 
Monsieur Schropfer at Eosenthal, near Leipsic/* 

The foster-daughter, Male, remarked that she could 
not believe such things. Schropfer had simply shot 
himself; that was all. The affair of the letter also 
could be explained quite naturally, even if the whole 
had occurred as stated. The duke and Schropfer had 
probably got up some farce behind the scenes to dupe 
the other guests. 

" you preposterous little simpleton ! " replied 
Fraulein Fritze, "how clever you are! How could 
they know that the countess had died in Courland only 
a few hours before ? '* 

" She might have been a wholly imaginary person, 
and the duke might merely at a later period have pre- 
tended to confirm the news.'* 

" At Rosenthal, near Leipsic," said Fraulein Fritze 
in conclusion, in a very thoughtful and significant 
manner. 

A CONJURATION. 

That evening the conversation fell on the same sub- 
ject, and Fraulein Lore told us the following additional 
story : — 

" Our late father, like most gentlemen, attached 
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some importance to eating, and all Mb repasts had, 
therefore, to be prepared with the greatest care. like- 
wise, he had snch an excellent appetite, that he could 
scarcelj wait till the things were ready, and it some- 
times happened that we found him with the serviette in 
the buttonhole, and him in his place at the covered 
table, before the dishes were served up. We were, 
therefore, not a little astonished and alarmed when 
one day he remained in his room, and wished to take 
nothing as food but bread and water. He said that he 
was not ill, but that he had good reasons for acting as 
he did." 

" And," interjected Fraulein Fritze, " we others had 
to do duty for him in the eatiug way." 

" This strictly abstinent fashion of living he reso- 
lutely continued for three whole days. On the third 
evening, however, at a very late hour, he suddenly 
ordered his carriage out, and drove to the Courland 
Palace. What occurred there he did not tell us till 
many years after. This, in substance, was the afGeiir : — 

" Herr Schropfer had by degrees won for himself in 
the minds of men the most undoubting confidence, 
especially by means of the singular adventure with the 
letter. The gentlemen had all become his disciples, 
and he was not allowed to be absent from any of the 
select suppers of the duke. Here, as well by his delu- 
sive speeches as by the signs and wonders which he 
from time to time performed for the delectation of all, 
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he succeeded so completelj in bewildering people, that 
at the end there was no amount of insight which they 
regarded as too deep for him, no feat too difficult or 
marvellous for him to perform. Thus it came to pass 
that one evening a very wicked desire was expressed. 
Schropfer was to summon back from the grave and tx) 
render visible certain persons who had long been dead. 
At first the sorcerer refused. He entreated the gen- 
tlemen to consider that they themselves had penetrated 
too little into the mysteries of science, and that it was 
dangerous to let loose forces which we had not yet the 
means of mastering. But stubborn though he was in 
resistance, he was left no rest till at last he yielded — 
under the condition, however, that all those taking 
part in the affair bound themselves by an oath to fast 
for three days, and to keep the profoundest silence 
during the necromantic performance. 

" Toward midnight of the appointed day, the small 
band of adepts, suffering somewhat from the effects of 
fasting, met in the Courland Palace. To the necro- 
mancer, Schropfer, a list was given of the names of those 
who were still absent, that is to say, of the guests to 
be invited by him from beyond the grave. They were 
all notable personages, and belonged, for the most part, 
to the Electoral House; but, in addition, there was 
Dr. Martin Luther. Herr Schropfer seemed to hesi- 
tate, not about the princes, but about Luther — he 
thought it would be best to leave him out. My father, 
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who was a good Protestant, was of the same opinion. 
But all resistance was fruitless, and at the express 
desire of the duke, Luther's name remained on the 
list 

" The guests marched through a long succession of 
murky passages, the necromancer stalking in front 
with a dark-lantern, till they arrived at the door of the 
large dining-room, now the Anatomical Theatre. Here 
Herr Schropfer halted, turned round towards those who 
were following, and placed his finger on his lips. 
Then he opened the door. The gentlemen entered in 
silence, and took their places on the seats already pre- 
pared for them. The lantern threw a feeble and 
trembling gleam through the apartment; then the 
light went out, — ^thus leaving the company in complete 
darkness.'' 

"And verily, by my body and my soul," exclaimed 
Fraulein Fritze, breaking in, " such spectral fooleries 
are a great shame, for people who go on two legs." 

Fraulein Lore went on. " The gentlemen waited a 
few minutes till the clock of the Kreuzkirche struck 
twelve. With the last stroke of the clock the conju- 
ration began, first in a soft manner, then gradually in 
tones more distinct and loud and passionate. But 
suddenly, as if terror were accumulating on terror, a 
wild crashing noise was heard from the wainscoting of 
the inlaid floor, as if it were going to burst asunder, 
and from below a whitish vapour ascended. 
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" Herr Schropfer, whom my father believed to be deli- 
rious or insane, now conjured the dead men in so loud 
a voice to appear, that it resembled a roar, and figures 
of every kind were visible in the mist. But it was 
not a pleasant sight to behold them. They were 
almost all in hideous attire, or in deplorable attitudes 
or situations. No one would have taken them for the 
men of renown and of might they had been. In chains, 
or naked, or tortured by flames, they swiftly rushed 
back to the abyss from which they had ascended. 
Frederick the Wise was an exception, who, sun-oimded 
by a soft blue light, vanished as he rose upward. 

" My father had conscientiously fasted and kept silence, 
and done everything required ; but from the beginning 
he had not been free from distrust. The circumstance, 
however, that the religious faith of the reigning Elector 
of Saxony had not been spared, commenced to dissipsite 
his doubts and suspicions. The only apparition still 
expected was that of Dr. Luther; and from the way 
in which he was brought before the gaze of those 
present, whether as a naked and ghastly wretch, or as 
a noble and venerable figure, he intended to deduce a 
conclusion. 

"* Appear, appear, thou heretofore Dr. Martinus 
Lutherus ! ' shouted Schropfer ; * wheresoever thou art, 
in darkness or in light, or between the two, I call 
thee ! — appear ! ' 

'' But the mist grew darker, and no figure was seen. 
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Once more Schropfer called, but in a hesitating yoice, 
like one shaken by the fever, and the mist melted away. 

" ' He must — ^he shall come ! ' cried a sharp, conmiand- 
ing voice from among the spectators. Then there was 
a horrible crash, as if the house and all its walls were 
falling ; and those present rushed in dread out of the 
door, and darted to every side where they found a way 
open. Afterwards Schropfer declared that it was only 
by a miracle they had escaped." 

" But, after all, the devil seized him," said Fraulein 
Fritze, " at Rosenthal, near Leipsic." 



CHAPTER IV. 



FRANZ. 



After the return of my parents from the bathing 
quarters, my mother became acquainted with a lady 
who had meantime taken up her abode in the Schmidt 
country-house — the same which we had formerly 
occupied, and which was about a quarter of a league 
from us. Here the lady intended for some months to 
enjoy the coimtry air, and to drink ass's milk. Ill, 
and very much in need of comfort and consolation, 
she lived in great loneliness, as she was without 
acquaintances among the hills and vineyards, and had 
none of her family with her but a little daughter of 
the same age as my sister. For her two sons were 
obliged to remain in the city to attend school, and her 
husband, who was in the civil service, was detained 
by his affairs. Meanwhile Fraulein Lore, the friend 
of all who needed succour, had become acquainted with 
her, perhaps through the Fraulein's medical sympathies 
and activities. The Fraulein had found her very ill, 
and had succeeded in interesting my mother in her 
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state and &tey who now also herself called on her, and 
offered her services, and every succour of which she 
stood in need. My mother was received with so much 
joy, that she daily repeated her visits. At the express 
wish of the sick woman, my mother made the little 
daughter, whose name was Marie, an inmate of our 
house. The child before this had been very lonely. 

Mariechen Eriegel was a very pretty child. She 
looked as to complexion like a blending of blood and 
milk; had lovely eyes, of the colour of cornflowers, dark 
hair, and a joyous disposition. The first time she 
came to us, my sister and I led her into the bean 
labyrinth, where I gave, for the delectation of the 
little maidens, a repetition of the Schropfer histories. 
They were much edified thereby, and my sister, who 
doubtless put no less confidence in me than the duke 
of Courland did in the impostor Schropfer, requested 
me to make a spirit appear. I promised to do so the 
first time Marie visited us, and urged the two girls to 
practice meanwhile the strictest fasting. To this, how- 
ever, they would not agree. They said that I must 
make the spirit appear without it. 

To make a spirit appear it is above all things needful 
to get hold of a spirit. Thus, then, what I had first 
to do was to procure or create one. I remembered 
that my mother was in the habit of manufacturing the 
bodies of dolls from rags. Such things, I thought, 
required no great witchery to make. I found some 
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rags — and rolling, squeezing, and sewing them, made 
a little mannikin, to which I gave a ridiculous face. 

When, therefore, the conjuration was to begin, I 
drew a circle in the sand, declined mensa all through 
in a low voice, and then, shouting, " Appear, Franz ! " 
I flung the mannikin from behind my back over my 
head, so that it whirled in the air, and fell between 
the two girls. These immediately threw themselves 
upon it, examined it narrowly, laughed at the deformed 
thing and at the face, and marvelled that the spirit 
was naked. They wanted to make Franz a little coat ; 
but T thought that he was more completely attired 
than we were, for we had linen only on the outside, 
while the mannikin consisted entirely of linen. The 
game was frequently repeated. Franz was a magni- 
ficent apparition, and performed his part better and 
better. He fluttered like a bird through the air, 
always higher and higher, and further and further, 
and at last so far that we could not find him again. 

We had quite forgotten the ugly puppet, when one 
evening the sun-browned vintager came to us when 
we were playing, and asked whether the little Frauleins 
had lost anything, for he had found something. Here- 
upon he produced Franz. 

The little ghost was saluted with laughter and 

shouts. I wished to know whether he could still fly, 

and threw him into the air. Oh yes, he could still 

fly very well. But when whirling down, he had the 
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mififortune to fall into the well. That was so far 
remarkable that only one of the boards that covered 
the water-reservoir of the pump was damaged, and it 
was precisely through the injured part that Franz 
fell. The vintager said, in a somewhat surly fashion, 
that it was a pity the puppet had thus been lost, which 
he could have kept for his own children. We, how- 
ever, made no further fiiss about the mannikin, lest 
our father might be disgusted with the water. 

Now we had at that time a very clever maid-servant, 
who, because she often thought of other things than 
those which occupied her, sometimes did things of 
which no 6ne would have thought. 

"What is that?" said my mother, not without 
alarm, when one day serving out soup, she wanted to 
fish up the stalk of celery for my father. 

"A homunculus!" cried my father, putting forth 
his fork to transfix the object. I, however, in a moment 
recognised my Franz. 

Perhaps the servant, when holding the bucket under 
the pump was thinking of the celery, and when putting 
on the soup was thinking of the pump. When at last 
she wanted to add the stalk of celery, she found, as she 
supposed, that it was already there, and was satisfied. 
It seemed as if the spirit, once conjured up, could not 
again be banned, and had become the tormenting 
spirit of the family. 

The servant was now not conjured up, but conjured 
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in, and annihilated by the sight of the horrible substi- 
tute for the celery root. But my father laughed at 
the queer haul of fish, and went on to the roast meat. 
Franz however was dried, and, as a sorcerer, burned 
in the open air. 

DEATH. 

Little Marie now came daily to us. Usually it was 
I who went for her, and I then saw her mother. She 
was a beautiful woman, but the mark of the hand of 
death was plainly upon her. Surrounded by flowers, 
she lay, emaciated and feverish, in an open tent-bed, 
and with her eye, which had a hectic brightness, she 
looked forth to the infinite and sunny world of God 
which she was so soon to leave. 

Hopes respecting her were still cherished. Her 
appearance sometimes improved, her condition was 
sometimes more tolerable; but the path which for a 
time led upward, always anew fell deeper backward. 
The sick woman resembled the little ant which from 
time to time seemed as if it had almost escaped from 
the magic funnel, but overcome by the renewed assaults 
of the cruel ant-lion, was hurled back into the chasm, 
till the monster seized it in its grim clutches, and 
sucked out its life. 

I could not help seeing that Madame Eriegel was 
very ill ; but I did not see death stretching forth his 
arms from the abyss to drag her down. When I went 
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for Marie, and I approached Madame Kriegel's couch, 
and she drew me toward her and stroked my hair, and 
uttered with her soft Toice pleasant words, I conld not 
think that in a few days she was to rest deep in the 
ground. Still less had Marie any feeling or foreboding 
of her mother's perilous state. When leaying, she 
kissed with gladness her mother's hand, and merrily 
marched along with me in her fiery-red frock and 
her white hat ; and under our old walnut-tree at the 
Begerhaus, she played and laughed with us. 

Soon Mariechen came to us altogether. Her mother, 
whose illness had become so alarmingly serious that 
no one in the house could take any care of the little 
maiden, entreated that she might be received into our 
abode. It was here that the news of her parent's death 
reached her, and in the arms of my mother she shed 
abundant tears. 

Just previously to the funeral my father took me into 
the house of mourning, and approached with me the 
open coffin. Those standing by said ifc was a beautiful 
corpse ; but, gazing at the body, I shuddered. From 
those features once so sweet grinned, in horrible 
triumph, the cold mockery of death. I felt as if my 
own life was beginning to stagnate, as if everything 
were lie and fraud, and Death the only truth. My 
scarcely overcome oppressions of the chest returned 
with double violence. 

I followed the funeral procession, which, under a 
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burning midday sun, went slowly between the low 
walls of vineyards and througb the hot sand. The 
bramble-bushes by the way, the ground-ivy, the wild- 
hops, and the burdocks which clustered and climbed on 
the walls, as well as the wild phantasies to which my 
heated brain gave birth, brought me consolation. 
Walking between the two sons of the dead lady, I saw 
immediately before me the loftily borne coffin, and its 
fluctuating movement. I began to dream that it was 
my mother or my father who was carried to the grave, 
and I looked round to see if my father was still follow- 
ing. Then I imagined that I was myself in the narrow 
coffin with cold blood and rigid limbs, but with full 
consciousness: and who could know whether it was 
with others of the dead as with me ? Moreover, I 
pictured to myself that the corpse might push out the 
hind end of the coffin, burst out with fierce, though 
only apparent life ; and much other nonsense of the 
same kind, which had an accompaniment in the mono- 
tonous and mournful funeral hymns sung by the chil- 
dren of the village-school, who marched on before. 

In the churchyard we found the half of the popula- 
tion assembled, and crowding with curiosity round the 
grave. But all willingly gave way before a striking 
figure, a small thin person in a white gown, a white 
shawl, and with a lofty, likewise white, cylindrical 
turban, from whose conspicuous eminence streamed 
coal-black ringlets. 
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" A gipsy ! a gipsy ! " cried the vintagers. I, how- 
ever, easily recognised from afar the " Black Aunt." 
She had been acquainted with the deceased lady, and 
had come from Dresden to show her the last honours. 
Her presence was consoling to me. She recalled to me 
sweet, happy days, and I was delighted to hear that 
she intended accompanying us to the Begerhaus, to 
spend some days there. 

The advent of the Black Aunt, however, dissipated 
my painful impressions only in a small degree. The 
phantoms of Death and Dissolution followed me closely 
and constantly, tortured my mind like Furies, accom- 
panied me to bed, and visited me in my dreams. 
Eating I abhorred ; above all, I could not look at 
animal food, because it was all the flesh of corpses, 
and my strength declined so much the more rapidly 
that, stimulated by pain and unrest, I ran about the 
whole day. But it was like a blind person that I 
roamed through the beautiful region. Nature, as well 
as the consoling words of my mother, had become 
for me phrases without meaning, and Death, that 
greatest of lies, remained ever the only and exclusive 
truth. 

From this purgatory the hand of my father delivered 
me, and in marvellous fashion. He knew well the bait 
at which I was sure to snap, when one evening he 
brought from the city all the various utensils for fire- 
works. What a joy was now mine ! When I sat 
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and pasted, — or loaded the well-prepared cartridge- 
papers, all trouble left me. I felt like one whom his 
mother consoles, though the real maternal exhorta- 
tions and encouragements had remained without effect. 
There had been the childlike cure of a very childlike 
disease. 

But the means employed proved much more opera- 
tive when my old friend, Alfred Volkmann, became for 
a season a member of our household. He came from 
the Meissen Fiirstenschule to spend his vacation with 
us, and as he was a passionate maker of fireworks, it 
was a double pleasure, and brought a double recom- 
pense to work with him at what interested us both. 
We made crackers, serpents, bomb-tubes, earth-rockets, 
and even fire- wheels ; but the last of these were never 
inclined to turn properly. Sometimes we climbed to 
the heights of the hills, discovered fresh landscapes, 
gathered mushrooms, fed ant-lions, whose strange 
mode of life continued to fill us with astonishment. 
Also, we lounged about shooting with the horse- 
pistol my father had given me, and might have slain 
many things, including a splendid owl, which was 
slumbering soundly on a low branch, if the pistol had 
not almost universally refused to go off. About our 
adventures we had enough to say at home. 

Through such amusements the torturing ghastli- 
nesses of my diseased phantasy vanished, and my 
habitual relish of life and my confidence returned. 
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NeyerthelesSy at a later period I fell into a diseased 
state every time I saw a corpse in a coffin, and it was 
always light mechanical occupations through which I 
recovered my health. 



CHAPTER V. 



MARIE AND MARIANNE. 

The loss which poor Kttle Marie had suffered was a 
gain to our household. In accordance with the last 
wish of her dying mother, this foreign flower was 
completely transplanted into our family garden, and 
scarcely felt the transposition, the new scene being 
already familiar. After the fashion of children, she 
soon recovered her cheerfulness, and clung tenderly to 
my mother, to my sister, and to us all. She went with 
us, accordingly, in autumn to Dresden, when the life of 
every one took fresh shapes and directions. Our father 
went back to Berlin; I went back to school, and the 
two girls required stronger food than playing with dolls 
could give them. Regular instruction for them seemed 
indispensable, and my mother, who did not want to 
send them to school, tried to find a governess. 

In past years she had become acquainted with a 
young lady who, with her mother, the widow of the 
pastor Thierhoff, of Hamburg, lived in great retire- 
ment. She was called Marianne. She was very weak 
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in health, but fresh in mind and heart, benevolent, 
pious, very intelligent, and worthy of the utmost con- 
fidence. She had now lost her mother, had no ties of 
any kind, and very willingly undertook the education 
of the two girls. In the fourth floor of the " God's 
Blessing" some apartments were hired, where the 
pupils and their governess dwelt and laboured. 

This Maiden's Tower contained for about two years a 
fourth person — a little girl, a relative of Marianne ; but 
I have forgotten whether she was a foster-child of 
Marianne or of my mother. On the whole, I know 
little more about her than that she existed, that she 
added to the movement in the house, and that she 
appeared to feel tolerably comfortable. But so much 
the more vividly floats before me the image and the 
individuality of Marie. Greatly gifted Marie was not, 
but very diJcreet, a kind, unpretending child, obliging, 
agreeable, and, as has been said, extremely pretty. 
With childlike and sisterly devotedness, she shared 
our joys and our sorrows, and, from the first days of 
our acquaintance, she was attached to us all, and we to 
her with a love that ended only with her life. She was 
like our own real sister, so much we trusted her, so 
warm was our regard for her, so fond were we of 
teasing her ; and if she were near us once more she 
would be as dear to us as of old. Every year she grew 
more beautiful, so that I often gazed at her with ad- 
miration ; but perhaps our frank and family relations 
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were not favourable to a romantic attachment. We 
remained what we had been from the beginning, un- 
constrained, and upright, and loyal toward each other ; 
and not tiU'she had long been dead did it become a 
puzzle to me, when I thought of her as she was, that 
she was never more to me than a sister. 

Marie had been a member of our household for about 
eight years, when finally our old plan was realised, 
and we went to Kussia. Thither she could not accom- 
pany us. She went back to her father's house, and 
from that point I cannot think of her without melan- 
choly. Her further life was sombre and sad ; she con- 
tinued to be what she had been, good and pious, but her 
heart was assailed by the bitterest sorrow, the causes of 
which I must abstain from here stating. Briefly I 
may say that one after another she lost her two 
brothers, and then her father. Left thus alone, she 
gave her hand to a country clergyman in the Erzge- 
birge, who, in many respects, deceived her hopes, and 
she died very young in giving birth to a first and only 
child. According to the statement of the physician 
who attended her, she looked in the hour of death 
like that holy one whose name she bore. 

At that time, truly, when the little Marie, joyous 
and almost wild, lived up there in the Maiden's Tower, 
with my sister in the midst of dolls and school-books, 
no one dreamed of anything so mournful as that which 
I have just recorded; for the most blooming health 
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glowed in her eyes and her cheeks ; and her happy- 
temperament, and what in this life is always a con- 
siderable element, her father's wealth, seemed to give 
promise of the brightest future. Far more might 
there have been anxiety about Marianne, who in body 
was very feeble and frail. She looked pale and haggard, 
and her small emaciated body was almost ceaselessly 
tormented by one ailment or another. Yet it was 
impossible to see a more cheerful, vivacious, and active 
creature. With a thorough disregard of her manifold 
sufferings, she was always in working trim, faithfully 
discharged her duties as an instructress, relieved my 
mother when she could of the pressure of household 
occupations, kept her company when she was ill, and 
was indefatigable till suddenly some ailment which 
had been long suppressed broke forth violently and 
completely threw her down. Such attacks were 
generally severe enough to bring the dread and the 
menace of death ; yet the sufferer always recovered ; 
and, continually fragile, continually ailing, she still lives 
when I write this, while Marie, who was thoroughly 
healthy, has been thirty years in her grave. 

One of Marianne's illnesses presented very remark- 
able characteristics. Without having thought in the 
remotest manner of magnetic treatment — a mode of 
healing which to my mother as well as to our physician 
was an abomination — the patient sometimes quite of 
herself fell into a state which had all the symptoms of 
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magnetic sleep. When in this state she burst into 
improvised poetical utterances, a gift which in her 
waking hours was out of harmony with the sobriety 
of her nature, or she perceived things and events 
that were far away from her as if they had been in 
her chamber. Friends who were going to visit her 
she saw at a great distance, marked all the points they 
passed — the old market, the bridge, the avenue. She 
exclaimed that the person coming had now entered 
the house, was now on the stairs, was now before her 
door, and blowing his nose. Hereupon, in confirmation 
of his presence, the bell rang. 

The most interesting example was perhaps the 
following. Marianne beheld a married pair living 
beyond the Elbe plunged apparently in the deepest 
grief. The wife pressed her face against the cushion 
of the sofa, while her husband stood* near her holding 
an open letter. The room, however, in which the man 
and the woman were was unknown to the patient. 
While she was tormenting herself with the questions 
as to what had taken place my father hastened to the 
Altstadt to find out those two persons. They proved 
to be a Consistorialrath Rauwerk and his wife, who 
was a daughter of the famous Leipsic Professor 
Plattner. My father found the two in tears, as they 
had just received the news of Professor Plattner's death. 
The room, however, had been papered afresh, and the 
furniture differently arranged. 
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I am aware that people are in the habit of banishing 
such histories to the Book of Fables. Also, I cannot 
speak as an eye-witness, as I was not in Dresden at the 
time. But I believe I am justified, on the authority of 
the physician and of my parents, in giving the afore- 
said occurrence as a well-authenticated fact. 

Marianne recovered by the use of the means which 
she had prescribed for herself when in the magnetic 
state ; and she remained with our family as long as we 
lived in Dresden. Then she took up her abode with 
Marie till they both, one after another, married. 
From that time many very heavy blows fell upon her 
heart, and sorrow in abundance was her lot. But she 
remained un vanquished and energetic as before. Like- 
wise, when her husband died, and left her penniless, 
with some little children to care for, her vigour found 
ways and means. Spite of her increasing age and her 
bodily infirmities she went to work anew, and estab- 
lished a school for girls, which was so well attended as 
to enable her to educate well her own children. 

The eldest of her sons established afterwards a 
household for himself at Richmond, in Australia. 
He sent for his mother and his sister ; and the latter 
became the wife of one of the colonists. From that 
remote region of the world, Marianne, an aged woman, 
wrote in the year 1861, that it was well with her and 
with hers. May God reward her for all the faithful- 
ness and kindness she showed to my father's house ! 
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A MIRACLE. 

My father was, in Berlin, received anew by all 
classes of society with such distinction, and was so 
overwhelmed with commissions, that he was full of 
thanks and praise. Likewise from my brother, and 
about him, good news reached us. He seemed to be 
the favourite of those with whom he now was, and 
was contented. The girls, under Marianne's care, 
were very well attended to, and I had a pleasant life 
at the school of the kind-hearted Anger. 

All might consequently have been well, if my 
mother had not fallen ill. What her peculiar ail- 
ment was I know not. This only I know, that she 
suffered acute attacks of pain, lay for weeks in bed, 
and friends began to consider whether it was not a 
duty to ask my father to return. The physicians 
came daily three times, the " Black Aunt " and Ma- 
rianne did duty as nurses, and we children crept 
about on tiptoe as if we had been thieves. 

Now it came to pass that one evening the whole 
household was out of the way — nurses, sisters, and 
maid-servants — and that I alone, in a room joining 
that of the patient, was left. Outside was the dark 
night, and the storm and the rain rattled so fiercely 
against the windows that I deemed it advisable, for 
the comfort of my sick mother, to show myself from 
time to time at the open door of her chamber. I 
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wanted her to see that she was not wholly forsaken. 
Suddenly the bell was violently pulled. I opened, 
and before me stood, in hat and in mantle, my well- 
beloved Professor Miiller, the same who had given 
me the beautiful chalk drawing. He was horribly 
changed, had a repulsive look, and asked me gruffly 
about my mother. That she was ill, must see no 
one, and neither could nor should speak, he con- 
temptuously disregarded. He knew all that already, 
he said, pushed me, small mortal, aside, and pressed 
forward. I cried to him, that the physician had 
forbidden every visit ; but on resistlessly rushed the 
terrible one. With his hat on his head, like a 
Quaker, he appeared suddenly before my sick mother, 
and, without further ceremony, sat down in his 
dripping mantle close to her bed. 

There sat the spectre as straight as a ramrod, and 
looked at me with reproachful eyes. 

" Go away," he said ; " I must speak to your mother 
alone." 

I hesitated ; but my mother, with her hand, made a 
sign for me to leave. Accordingly I went, and as 
I heard the two speaking quietly together, I took 
up again what I had been busy with. 

My mother respectfully requested the Herr Pro- 
fessor to take off his hat, as it was so warm in the 
chamber ; but he replied that he never intended to 
take off his hat except to the Queen of Heaven; for 
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the Queen of Heaven had deigned to make great 
revelations to him. S^e had appeared to him on 
the previous night, and had given him a command. 
According to that commuad he was, with twelve pure 
virgins who were clothed in white, and who had 
garlands in their hair, to appear before his Majesty 
the King, to request this illustrious person to con- 
sider the erection of a special academy for copperplate 
engravers. The necessary funds were to be contri- 
buted by friends of the good cause. We were to give 
two thousand thalers ; and this was why he was here. 

My mother was in a very awkward position. She 
had always had the greatest dread of mad people, 
and a glance sufficed to show her how deranged 
Miiller was. How was she to protect herself if his 
insanity grew furious ? Might not the Queen of 
Heaven command him to sacrifice her or me, to set 
the house on fire, and to cause every supposable 
mischief and misery ? It was to keep from exciting 
him that she requested me to leave the room, and she 
showed marvellous composure. 

Respecting the money, she said that she could 
write at once to her husband; but very imprudently 
she asked Miiller how he knew that the Mary he 
had seen was not a phantom. 

Then he started up to his full height, and his form, 
by the feeble light of the taper, appeared to grow 
gigantic. 

VOL. II. N 
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" How do I know ? " he cried. " I know because 
the Yirgin has armed me with forces that do not come 
from dreams/' 

"That is another thing/* replied my mother, who 
did not in the least doubt that those forces would 
suffice to strangle her on the spot. 

Miiller continued in a solenm tone : " You are very 
ill, madame, and your physician is as clever as other 
physicians ; but to all eternity he cannot do you any 
good. I, however, can cure you in a moment." 

My mother was bathed in the sweat of terror, when 
Miiller, taking oflF his hat, placed his hand on her head, 
and frequently calling on the Virgin, muttered some 
Latin sentences. Then he put his hat on again, and 
said, " Rise and walk — you are made perfectly whole." 

" Perfectly," cried my mother in confirmation. 

" Write to your husband what has occurred to you, 
and thank the Holy Virgin." 

Having spoken these words the formidable visitor 
went away without saluting, just as he had come. 
I lighted him out, and hastened back to my mother, 
whom I found weeping. 

** Poor Miiller ! " she exclaimed ; " he has lost his 



reason." 



Meanwhile this at least was certain, that my mother 
had really been cured. The terror, the anguish, and 
the awful strain put on all the forces of her soul, 
might have been fatal to her ; but in this instance 
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they had probably effected a cure. She actually rose 
and walked, and thus almost frightened the other 
members of the household when they returned. 



THE DELUDED ONES. 

Miiller had not on that evening returned to his 
house ; but, spite of the storm and the rain, he had, 
in the full consciousness of his miraculous powers, 
marched out of the city- gate and across the so-called 
Heath, till he arrived at Hermsdorf, which was a mile 
and a half distant. There he knew a linen-weaver 
who was suffering from gout, and whom he intiOnded 
to cure. But as he found the house shut up, and 
no one willing to open to him spite of his kicking 
and shouting, he knocked in a window, and when 
about to enter by the gap he was apprehended by 
the village-watchman. Fortunately, the lord of the 
manor and court-baron, the Burggraf Zu Dohna, 
knew Miiller, at least by sight, and conveyed hira 
that very evening in his own carriage back to Dresden, 
where he was placed under proper care. 

Miiller, however, had in the course of the day 
already made proselytes. Aided by the easily deluded 
Calvinistic preacher Stieffelins, to whom he had con- 
fided his revelations, he had succeeded in persuading 
several young ladies to take part in the projected 
procession. At their head stood a very amiable 
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young lady, a native of Bremen, who was well known 
to us, and who resided in Dresden to perfect herself 
in the art of painting. This young lady, having 
neither knowledge nor foreboding of Miiller's noc- 
turnal excursion, hastened to him on the following 
morning with specimens of the white stuff in which 
those taking part in the procession were to be 
clothed. She was greatly alarmed to find the 
prophet strictly watched and imder medical treat- 
ment. She tried to convince and enlighten the 
obstinate doctor, but she did not succeed. She was 
beside herself with indignation. Would human beings, 
she asked, never cease to crucify and persecute the 
instruments of Heaven's mercy. When, however, she 
heard that her saint boasted of having cured my 
mother, she quickly adopted a plan for saving Miiller. 

We were still sitting at breakfast when the poor 
maiden, accompanied by the Herr Pastor Stieffelins, of 
whose existence we had not previously the slightest 
knowledge, broke in upon us, and smiling through 
her tears, threw her arms round my mother's neck. 

** You are really well ? " cried the no less enrap- 
tured ecclesiastic ; and as my mother did not deny 
this, they — both carried away by the fanatical fury 
of conviction — passionately urged my mother to hasten 
to the town-court, and by her testimony to get the 
misjudged Miiller set free. A sedan-chair was waiting 
for her below, they added. 
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It was a foolish affair. My mother was as much 
alarmed at the chaotic mental condition of her guests 
as these were delighted by the miracle which they 
had before their eyes. And, in truth, did not the 
woman who yesterday was known to be half dead, 
stand vigorous and well before them ? And must 
not Miiller gloriously triumph if my mother, as a 
living proof of Miiller's exalted and miraculous energy, 
appeared in the presence of the magistrates P 

These good people did not know my mother, who 
would have been just as willing to appear on the 
theatre in a ballet, as to present herself before the 
magistrates in the character of one who had been 
miraculously healed. Besides, she explained to herself 
her recovery quite naturally. She was far from dis- 
puting God's power to raise up prophets in these 
days; but she did not regard Miiller as a prophet. 
She regarded him as a diseased person, whose condition 
was to be deplored, but whom no one should confirm 
in his hallucination. Offended by such scepticism, 
the two proselytes at last withdrew with the sedan- 
chair they had brought with them ; and my mother 
lamented that all the world was mad. I ventured 
to remark that after all there were only three. My 
mother replied that three were quite enough, and 
how many more were smitten by the delusion no one 
knew. 

Our house now resembled a great annual market. 
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SO many people kept crowding in tumultuously ; for 
persons known and persons unknown wished with 
their own eyes and ears to learn the truth about the 
miracle which had been performed. And perhaps it my 
mother had been disposed she could have created a 
sect for the poor thaumaturgist. Mliller himself sank 
meanwhile into the most confirmed insanity. With 
his vocation as a prophet he was not satisfied — he 
regarded himself as Christ ; and as he began to grow 
more and more furious in his madness he was taken to 
the Sonnenstein, where he soon after died. 

Thus perished one of the most inoffensive and 
amiable of our Dresden friends. He gave the impres- 
sion that he was a quiet and modest man, whose life 
was free from excess and eccentricity, and whose modes 
of thinking had nothing in common with enthusiasm. 
Perhaps, however, the gigantic toil imposed by his 
last work, the celebrated copperplate engraving of the 
Sistine Madonna, to which, with restless diligence, he 
devoted seven years, had, by overstraining his nervous 
system, brought him his first but fatal illusion. 



Jpiftj ^att. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE TOBACCO-PIPE. 

I HAVE now arrived at a section of my youthful years 
which is principally made bright and notable to me 
by the image of a man whose singular, and yet sym- 
pathetic, character and manners exercised a decided 
influence on my development — ^the image of a dear 
teacher and very worthy friend — the image of one 
very strange in his outward relations, and often mis- 
judged in his interior being, but yet a gem of the 
purest water. 

We are able to picture only what we apprehend and 
understand. Therefore, no man can give a faithful 
picture of another; he cannot even give a faithful 
picture of himself. It is only fragments we can seize 
in each other. And all the fewer and fainter must the 
fragments be if he whom we contemplate greatly sur- 
passes us. Fragments, at all events, are all I pretend to 
present of the persons whom I depict in my narrative. 
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In the previous autumn I had completed my four- 
teenth year, and I seemed old enough, and sufficiently 
instructed, to enter the Kreuzschule, at Dresden, or 
some gymnasium away from home. Nothing, however, 
had yet been decided as to the selection of a school. 
In any case, I had first to be confirmed, and my mother 
looked out for a fitting place and opportunity. In 
Dresden nothing suitable could be found; but by 
friends, and especially by the Countess Dohna, a 
country clergyman of the name of Roller was recJora- 
mended, who, as we now heard, was regarded as the 
only orthodox theologian in the neighbourhood. He 
was the parish minister of Lausa, a village appertain- 
ing to the Dohna estate, Hermsdorf; and it gave 
a favourable impression of Herr Roller that the reign- 
ing Count xy{ Stolberg-Wemigerode had resolved to 
bring two of his sons from a distance to get religious 
instruction and then confirmation from this man. To 
let me share in spiritual benefits so superior, in more 
than one respect, seemed desirable; and my mother 
was not a little delighted when Roller declared his 
willingness to take me into his house. 

My trunk was therefore packed, and one fine after- 
.noon my mother drove with me to Lausa. With this 
region I was perfectly unacquainted ; but I indulged 
the most agreeable hopes of the persons and the things 
there, especially of the character of the Herr Pastor, 
whom, from all I had heard, I pictured to myself as a 
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saint, radiant and gentle, and still more lovable and 
tender than my former instructor, Schulz. I rejoiced 
beforehand in the freedom which was sure to be mine 
under the mild guidance of so good a man, in the 
country life, in the forest and the field, in the Dohna 
House, and in the intercourse with the two young 
counts. 

We had been travelling for some considerable time 
through a forest of firs, when at last, having reached 
an open glade, we beheld the prettily-situated village 
of Lausa and its church. To the right of the road was 
seen a blue lake, called the Great Pond, surrounded 
by woods and meadows, the largest expanse of water 
I had yet beheld. No snow lay on the ground ; warm 
and pleasant was the gleam of the sweet sun on the fir- 
clad hills; and the thought of daily roaming and 
lounging on those solitary banks delighted me not a 
little. While such agreeable sentiments and presenti- 
ments were crowding into my mind, the carriage drove 
into the court of the parsonage. 

The pastor, Samuel David Boiler, was a small 
thick-set man, with broad shoulders, stalwart chest, 
and the strongest, most sinewy limbs. His face, 
though large, had a certain manly beauty ; its firm 
features seemed hewn out of stone ; it bore the stamp 
of unchangeable strength ; its inflexibility, however, was 
relieved by lines of pain roimd the dark eyes, as well 
as by the long smoothly-combed hair which flowed 
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over the collar of the coat. This garment, made of 
coarse cloth, the short knee-breeches, and the high 
neat's-leather boots, gave to the pastor the look of a 
peasant. Stiff in his deportment, as if he had been a 
corporal, he advanced towards us, bowed to my mother, 
and held out his hand to me, which felt as if it had 
been fashioned of buffaloes horn. Then he made me 
stand straight up. Finally, speaking very deliberately, 
he put some commonplace questions to me, and dis- 
missed me. He told me to go to his sisters or into the 
garden till I was caUed. 

Possibly these sisters existed somewhere ; but the 
garden I saw before me, and entered it. 

" A singular man," I thought to myself, " and cor- 
responding very little to my ideal of a saint." 

It looked very doubtful to me whether I could like 
this man, and, with very mixed feelings, I rambled 
through the extensive garden, which had still a most 
winterly appearance. 

While I was roaming about, the branch of an elder- 
tree caught my cap, and nearly pulled it off my head. 
Hereby sundry thoughts were suggested. I seized the 
branch, cut with my pocket-knife a piece from it, that 
I might, by way of passing the time, gouge out the 
pith. But no — the head of a tobacco-pipe could be 
made from the piece of elder. Full of a sudden in- 
terest, I carved the pipe-head as neatly and elegantly 
as I could, stuck into it a reed which I found growing 
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in the duck-pond, and amused myself with smoking, 
though there was nothing in the pipe, till I was sum- 
moned to the house. 

I found the inmates of the parsonage all assembled, 
and was introduced to them. The bachelor Roller 
kept house with three unmarried sisters and a brother : 
they were all older than he. The sisters were attired 
like peasant- women of the better class, whom also they 
resembled in character and demeanour. Luise and 
Gharitas looked, between them, after the more material 
interests of their brother the pastor, superintended the 
household affairs and the field labours ; while Marianne, 
who was sickly but very lively, attended to matters 
of a rather more elevated kind, and cheered Roller by 
her sprightliness. She went along with him in his 
favourite occupations and his hobbies, kept his nume- 
rous collections in order, loved and praised his flowers, 
and did the honours of the house. They all received 
me in the kindest manner — ^Brother Jonathan, with 
his small warped figure, included ; and who, much 
against his inclination, was dragged forth to salute me 
and my mother, and who was presented to us under the 
designation of a farmer. In fact, he had been taught 
the trade of a tailor, but had been obliged to give it up 
on account of his weak body. He now performed 
services the most various in the house, was errand- 
goer, and was, like the Pope, senms servarum, or, in 
other words, man -of- all -work. Finally, I had to 
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shake hands with three maid-servants, after they had 
rubbed and scrubbed their own hands on their aprons. 
Under the name of House- Children they were sum- 
moned, and immediately after the salutation they re- 
tired. The eldest, who was somewhat deformed, was 
called B/hoda, — and this was always the name of the 
upper maid-servant in the house, because an early 
predecessor of the present Rhoda had taken Count 
Dohna for a ghost, when he came one evening late 
to the parsonage, at a time he was supposed to be 
taking a journey. The youngest, Christianne, had 
been ever since her fourth year incurably deaf; and 
when, after the death of her mother. Roller, from 
compassion, gave her a home, she had even lost the 
power of speech. His exertions, however, had suc- 
ceeded, not merely in making her speak, though in a 
very imperfect fashion, but in making her understand 
by the eyes the speech of others. She wrote and 
read with ease, had received religious instruction and 
been confirmed, and clung to her teacher with enthu- 
siastic devotedness. In the strangely simple fashion 
of the deaf and dumb, she saluted me with special 
emphasis, pressed my hand to her breast, and with 
mouth opened wide she shouted to me that she would 
clean my boots and brush my coat. 

After these presentations, the parting took place 
from my mother, whom I would gladly have accom- 
panied to Dresden ; for the whole members of the new 
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household, to which I now belonged, were not much to 
my taste, — neither the brothers nor the sisters, and 
perhaps least of all the so-called House-Children. I 
tried, however, to comfort myself in the best way 
I could, and followed the heavy steps of the pastor up 
the wooden stairs to his study, where, as a future 
fellow-occupant, I endeavoured to find my latitude. 

This study was a long apartment, with two windows 
in the front and one in the gable. From the latter 
extended through one-half of the room a long narrow 
table covered with wax-cloth, while the remaining 
space was reserved for various uses. A small bureau, 
a toilet- table without looking-glass, but on which 
stood a timepiece, a book-stand, several chairs and a 
sofa, formed the other articles of furniture. Above 
the sofa hung a garland of immortelles; within the 
garland was a half-length likeness as large as life, 
which Roller himself had painted in crayon. It repre- 
sented his dead mother, with ghastly colour, half-shut 
eyes, and large, hideous cap. 

Roller held up his kitchen lamp of tin, to throw 
light on this work of art ; then looked at me with 
searching eyes. As I uttered not a word, he said to 
me, in his slow and deliberate way, " Now, my son, if 
it does not please you, be sure I can bear to be criti- 
cised." 

I replied that probably it was a very good like- 
ness. 
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Roller laughed grimly, put down the lamp on the 
long narrow table, and said, " It is well." 

He had manifestly expected me to praise the picture, 
whereat I was not a little astonished. 

Thereupon his glance fell upon the tobacco-pipe I 
had myself made, and which I still held in my hand. 
He took it into his own hands, and seemed lost in 
contemplation, at which I was again surprised, for 
miscellaneous trumpery of this sort excited no notice 
in our house. For Roller, however, everything — even 
the smallest — had interest, and he could almost with 
the same attention examine and contemplate even in 
detail a real work of art and a pair of new boots. Thus 
then he separated my pipe into its various parts, which 
he, being short-sighted, held one by one close to his 
eyes, and in silence subjected to the closest inspection. 

This noiseless examination continued so long, that I 
became anxious about the final judgment. £ut, no! 
my pastor seemed satisfied. He asked me, in a gentle 
voice, whether I smoked. I told him that I did not, 
but that I had a great desire to do so. 

" This desire," replied Roller, " lies in human nature 
so far as it is not corrupted. Only weaklings and 
milksops decry and disown it, and regard the pipe 
as an unclean beast. But that is Jewish, and proves 
nothing; for when Peter once sat like a sparrow on 
the housetop, he had a great revelation. A great 
sheet full of wild beasts and creeping things was let 
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down to him, and a voice came from the clouds, which 
spake : — * Kill and eat/ Therefore, my son, fiU your 
pipe, and light it." 

With these words he pushed toward me the tin 
tobacco-box. Who was so happy now as I ? It was 
the first moment in this house to which I should have 
wished to say, " Remain — thou art so beautiful ! " 
unless I had desired it to be over, and my tobacco to 
be burning. 

While I was filling my pipe, my pastor was prepar- 
ing everything for the first lesson, which was forthwith 
to begin. The public instruction had commenced a 
fortnight before, and I had to receive private instruc- 
tion to make up for lost time. Two chambers joined 
the study. The one was a bed-chamber; the other 
was filled with natural products, curiosities, and all 
kinds of trumpery, and was called the museum. In 
the museum EoUer now went to get, as he said, the 
most indispensable requisites. I thought that a Bible 
must be meant ; but instead thereof he came back with 
an old unlined sheep- skin, which he carefully spread out 
before the stove, the woolly side uppermost. He had 
bought it, he said, from the night-watchman for a thaler, 
and the watchman had paid five groschen and four far- 
things for it to a Cossack ; but it was fit. Holler thought, 
for a king to wear, if the king were so disposed.* 

* The sheepskin had cost Boiler about half-a-crown, and the 
watchman about sixpence. — Tr. 
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Hereupon Roller examined my pipe, found it too 
loosely filled, and pushed the tobacco more firmly in. 

"As little air as possible," he said, giving me a 
lesson, in smoking, " in order that the organs of suction 
may with all force be pressed against the pipe, and the 
blessed gift may not be too rapidly consumed." 

At last all the preparations were ended. The pastor 
blew out the lamp, and opened the stove-door, from 
which broke forth a mighty fire-gleam, and the rich 
red glow gave to the old woolly sheep- skin the appear- 
ance of a golden fleece. We meanwhile stretched our- 
selves out on the sheep- skin like a pair of seals — an 
old and a young — which sun themselves on the beach, 
and in this situation I received, when smoking, my 
first catachetical instruction. 

Roller begun with an examination. He asked me 
about the first commandment ; but I was totally igno- 
rant of it. I knew also nothing about the first article 
of faith — I had never heard of it ; and even with the 
Lord's Prayer I was unacquainted. In fact and in 
fine, when the very general question was put to me as 
to what I really did know, I was obliged to leave it 
unanswered: — firstly, perhaps because the extreme 
delight of smoking absorbed too much of my attention ; 
but chiefly, and in truth, because I believed I really 
knew nothing. My previous teachers had furnished 
me with nothing positive ; they had left my memory 
unfilled. My mother also had thought more of ray 
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heart than my head. To catechism or hymn-book I 
had never paid any attention ; and in religious things 
my mind was wholly unformed and uninformed. 

By way of excusing me, Roller said that, as a rule, 
children brought up in a city knew little, and that the 
smallest peasant girl in his school knew more than I 
did. It was true I was no savage or cannibal, other- 
wise he would not lie so quietly with me on the sheep- 
skin, but he declared that I was not much more learned 
than a cannibal or a savage. He added, however, that 
he would lay a foundation in me, defying all the 
assaults of the world and the devil. After this intro- 
duction, he immediately went to work — repeated to 
me the commandments, with the Lutheran explanation, 
and made me say the whole after him word for word. 
Then it seemed to me that I really knew more than I 
supposed, for I knew in substance all the command- 
ments, though I did not know them verbally, or in 
their order. 

"Is it not enough for me to know the sense?" I 
said. "The mere words cannot be of much import- 
ance." 

But Roller replied : — " Here I lie on this sheep-skin, 
and there you too lie. If you know better than I, be 
kind enough to instruct me." 

Then growing suddenly excited, he added : — " What 
is the matter with your pipe ?" 

I looked down; — ^my pipe had become a live coal. 

VOL. II. o 
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I had smoked the whole of the tobacco^ and was now 
smoking the pipe-head of elder in addition. BoUer 
took the blazing pipe out of mj hand, and threw it 
into the stoye. 

" Do you feel unwell ?" Boiler asked. 

" No, I am perfectly welL" 

"The like I never saw," cried Boiler, astonished; 
— " never, never ! " 

He lit the lamp, went into the museum, and came 
back with a beautiful little pipe, which he made me 
a gift of, because, he said, I had been bom a smoker. 
To my great deKght, he added that I was at liberty 
to smoke as much as I liked. Hereupon he seized his 
four-feet long staff, which had been made out of a vine 
almost as thick as one^s arm, and took his way to 
Hermsdorf, the residence of the Dohnas, which was 
distant half a league, and where, with the exception 
of Tuesdays and Saturdays, he spent every evening. 
Me, however, with my pipe, he sent down to the other 
members of the family. 



roller's origin. 



I should have been better pleased to go with BoUer 
to Hermsdorf, or to amuse myself with occupations of 
my own. But the evening passed away better than I 
expected, and the unpleasant impression the members 
of the household had at first made upon me completely 
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vamshed. The sisters were simple and genuine per- 
sons, and no less simple and genuine was Brother 
Jonathan ; and I perceived on the part of every one 
the desire and the effort to make my residence at the 
parsonage as pleasant as possible. They asked me 
about my habits and requirements, and explained to 
me the arrangements customary in the house. Among 
other things I learned that I was to take my meak 
with " the Brother " — as the head of the house, by way 
of eminence, was called — and that his bed-chamber and 
study were likewise to be mine. As to the rest, I 
could remain where I liked. Brother Jonathan added 
that if I wanted to be alone, I could come to him. He 
lived across the court at the back entrance.* 

When we had eaten our supper — an excellent meal 
of potatoes and pickled cucumbers, with fresh goat's 
cheese as a dessert — the *' house-children " came in 
with their spinning-wheels, and sat down round the 
stove. Forthwith the wheels began to pur like a tom- 
cat. Luise and Charitas likewise spun ; not, however, 
with the wheel, but with the distaff, and were very 
skilful. Herr Jonathan, with spectacles on nose, was 
mending a coat for "the Brother." Marianne, who 
suffered from gout, was the only one who was not busy, 
and she sat in the arm-chair. I occupied myself with 
drawing, or listened to village stories, which were told 
for the general amusement, and were almost as natural 
as those by Auerbach. 
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Part of the gossip was that Dahlheim's daughter. 
Eve Rosine, had said to bandy -legged Gottlieb Menzel 
that he was well fitted to be a warrior. 

"And why so, Evchen P" 

" Because the balls are sure to pass through between 
your legs." 

" The jade would not have spoken to me in that 
way," remarked the upper maid-servant Rhoda. 

" There would have been no necessity," said Jona- 
than ; " and as regards an answer, you would not have 
been at a loss for one." 

" Certainly not, Herr Roller. I should never have 
troubled myself about that girl if I had been Gott- 
lieb." 

" He, however, is more placable, and has gone even 
further. This very morning early he gave notice to 
* the Brother ' of his intention to marry the maiden." 

" And so acted like a schoolboy." 

" Or like a bridegroom," answered Jonathan ; " it is 
with the intention of making her his bride that he haa 
ordered the banns to be proclaimed. The wedding is 
to be in May." 

Suddenly Rhoda's dark eyes had a fiery expression ; 
but she went on spinning, and said, " I have no 
objection." 

Long the "house-children" commented on these 
and other astonishing events. I, however, drew nearer 
to Marianne, who had begun to speak to me of her 
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family. It was especially respecting Brother David 
that she discoursed, who had made prodigious efforts 
to gratify his ambition to be a clergyman, and who 
was now the support of the family. What I re- 
member of her story, as well as of later communica- 
tions made by Roller himself, may here be given ; 
at the risk, however, that as fifty years have intervened, 
every one of the statements may not be scrupulously 
accurate. 

The father of the Rollers had been pastor in He}Tiitz, 
near Meissen, and had died early. He lefb a widow 
and seven children, of whom the eldest son, Benjamin, 
was provided for. Benjamin had studied, and was a 
tutor in Poland, The youngest child, however, our 
Samuel David, was only six years old when the mother, 
leaving the Heynitz Parsonage, went with her orphans 
to the village of Sobrigen, near Pillnitz, where, with 
about two hundred thalers, which the sale of the things 
left by her husband yielded, and with her share of the 
last harvest reaped on the glebe land, she established a 
small household. From this abode the daughters, as 
they grew up, went one after another into service ; 
while the second brother, Jonathan, was first admitted 
into the Halle Orphanage, and then taken as an 
apprentice into a tailor's workshop. Herself and little 
David the widow had to do her best to keep, well or 
ill as it might be, with a yearly pension of twenty 
thalers, and the labour of her own hands, David 
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attended the village-school, and gave marvellous proofs 
of diligence and capacity. No doubt ever came into 
his soul that he was to be a pastor. Like his late 
father he would, when grown up, stand in band and 
cassock before the listening congregation, and walk 
in the evening through the village, receiving the 
reverent salutations of all. He often also astonished 
his mother when on Sunday, after the service at church 
was over, he placed himself before her and repeated 
almost word for word the sermon, or delivered one of 
his own so that wisdom seemed to flow from his mouth. 
It must at that time have cost the poor woman many 
tears when she thought that from her great poverty 
David could never be anything but a vintager or a 
thrasher. 

Meanwhile the industrious and gifted boy had 
attracted the attention of the Pastor Loffler, in Hoster- 
witz, to whose parish Sobrigen belonged. The pastor 
took an active interest in him, and allowed him to 
share in the forenoons the instruction communicated 
to his own sons by a young licentiate in theology 
called Muller. Thenceforth David ran every morning 
to the neighbouring Hosterwitz, where he filled his 
head and his stomach; for, to the honour of the 
Hosterwitz clergyman^s wife let it be said, that she 
never allowed the poor boy to depart without his 
dinner. The afternoon he remained at Sobrigen, and, 
as he was fond of all rural occupations, he helped the 
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vintagers and the gardeners in the pruning and the 
rearing of productions, thrashed when he grew stronger 
with the thrashers, or helped at his toil the old ferry- 
man on the Elbe. 

Everything nautical had a special charm for the robust 
boy, and when, as was often the case, the large Elbe 
boats arrived at Sdbrigen, David was sure to be at 
hand, and was always welcomed by the crews, because 
he had a quick intelligence for everything to be done, 
and could row like a sea-dog. When he grew up, a 
friendly boatmaster took him with him on diflFerent 
trips to Torgau, Wittenberg, and Magdeburg, and 
paid him full wages. Of these trips Roller spake 
afterwards with exceeding delight, recalling not only 
the hard work of rowing, pushing, and pulling, which 
gave a relish to the bread-soup, but the pleasantness 
when the vessel was under sail, which afforded leisure 
for study. When the wind swelled the huge mass of 
grey canvas, and the vessel, heavily laden with blocks 
of Pima freestone, swept like a feather along the 
stream, then the learned mariner pulled out his Horace 
or his Greek Testament, and his mind found delecta- 
tion and edification, while his body enjoyed comfortable 
repose on a coarse couch. 

It is almost inconceivable how a village lad, working 
hard and continually in the field, in the garden, or on 
board boats, could by means of private studies, often 
interrupted, make such progress as to venture to pre- 
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sent himself for examination at the learned Kreuz- 
schule in Dresden. But he went bravely through it, 
and obtained the certificate of fitness for entrance into 
a university. This imcommon example probably 
attracted attention; at least, it came to the ears of 
the statesman, Count Hohenthal, of Konigsbriick, who 
felt induced to grant to the student about to enter on 
his university career a stipend for three years. A 
farmer of Sobrigen presented Roller with money for 
his journey, in the shape of one thaler and eight 
groschen, and, provided with this sum, the happy youth 
set forth on his journey. 

In Leipsic Roller studied hard, though in the midst 
of many privations; for the allowance, after the fashion 
of such succours, was so niggardly as just to keep the 
recipient between life and death. Though the diligent 
scholar earned something by private teaching, yet he 
could not, unless he had gone naked and starved him- 
self, get together the money needful for the college 
fees. He had to content himself with the public free 
lectures, and with two other courses which he was 
allowed to attend without payment; and, as to his 
table, he resembled the Jew's ass that was to be taught 
to live without food. Then he thought, perhaps with 
regret, of the good fat bread and onion soups he had 
eaten on board the boats ; and his university years, 
otherwise so delightful, were, in regard to material 
wants, the bitterest of his life. 
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Roller, however, was made of tough and stubborn 
stuff. He conquered hunger and nakedness, as well as 
the neology of his instructors and companions, and 
saved the faith of his fathers from the shipwreck of the 
theology of his time. At length he underwent his 
examination at Dresden, and in wet breeches, too — for, 
on his way to the hall, he had leaped into the Elbe to 
pull out a peasant woman, who, with her basket, had 
fallen into the river. Nothing now stood in the way 
between him and the pulpit. 

He had first of all, however, to be a private tutor, 
and the esteem and trust he thus gained, when with 
various Dresden families, enabled the gifted licentiate, 
with the help of his sister Marianne, to establish a 
school on his own account, which was extremely suc- 
cessful. In this position he felt perfectly contented, 
and did not think for the moment of any change, when 
one morning his old patron. Count Hohenthal, invited 
him to call, and offered him the pastorship on his 
estate, Dobernitz, near Delitzsch. Verily, this was 
better than being a schoolmaster. 

" I felt,'' said EoUer to his sister, " when I left his 
excellency the minister, as if the houses were falling 
on me, my heart danced so wildly." 

It is true that Dobernitz was only a small place, but 
it sufficed for the wants of Roller and his family, 
especially as a number of his boarders followed him. 
With these he now shared his life, as in Dresden, 
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remained what lie had been to them^ father, teacher, 
and playfellow — roamed over the surrounding region 
with them in search of plants, butterflies, and insects 
— ^taught them gardening, fished with them, caught 
crawfish with them in ponds and the small Erlenbach, 
or Alder Brook, which runs through the Dobemitz 
dominion. In addition came the full enjoyment of 
this his first professional position, and the devotedness 
of his congregation, which at the time when I write 
this still holds its former pastor in loving remembrance. 
It was the happiest period in Roller's life, and he was 
fond of speaking about it, as well as of the manner in 
which it came, after four years, to a close. 

One Sunday, just after our pastor had left the church, 
he found on entering his sitting-room an unknown 
gentleman there. The gentleman was tall, he had an 
aristocratic figure, and his coat was buttoned up to his 
chin. Eyes deeply sunk in the head, and hair and 
beard profusely encroaching on the face, gave to the 
stranger a strikingly sombre appearance. BoUer thought 
that the judges forming the secret tribimals of the 
Middle Ages must have had a similar aspect when 
casting their cruel glance at an ofiender ere deciding 
whether he was to be empaled or strangled. 

Meanwhile the stranger introduced himself merely 
as the Burggraf Zu Dohna; — and he gained further 
favour in the pastor's eyes by accepting Roller's oflfer 
of a pipe. The conversation was soon in .full flow. 
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The count had been in churchy and he alluded, to the 
sermon, asking explanations :on yarious points. It 
seemed as if he wanted to go to the very depth of the 
pastor's thoughts and feelings. These he found to 
have the most sympathetic affinity to his own. The 
sombre face of the count grew bright, and gradually 
the features revealed such a fascinating friendliness, 
that Boiler soon felt the warmest regard for the 
nobleman. 

When the pipes had been smoked, the count rose to 
take his hat. He said that the chief reason why he 
had come was to offer to the Herr BroUer the pastorate 
in his village of Lausa, which had become vacant, and 
he confidently hoped that the Herr Pastor would not 
reject the proposal. 

Roller was greatly surprised, but answered not a 
word. When, however, the nobleman pressed him to 
decide, Boiler said that he knew neither Lausa nor the 
count, and so on, and so on. The matter required 
reflection. 

The coimt, however, seemed to think that reflection 
was quite unnecessary. He probably thought that a 
right thing must always be ready with a Yea and 
Amen, and when that was not the case, then the thing 
could not be right. In short, he embraced the pastor 
most cordially, and left the room. Roller, however, 
entreated him to remain, and help him and his sisters 
to eat the food which God had sent them. Moreover, 
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at the close of the afternoon's service, many wise words 
might be appropriately spoken. But the return home 
of the count was not to be delayed. He was in haste, 
he said, and entered his carriage. Boiler got into it 
too just as he was, and away the carriage rolled at a 
rapid rate. 

Count Dohna was a grandson of Zinzendorf, and 
though not equal to him either in talent or in practical 
skill, yet he was certainly not inferior to him in imdis- 
sembled piety and in faithful desire to promote the 
spiritual elevation of his subjects. The appointment 
of clergymen and schoolmasters in his extensive 
domains was therefore with him an object of most 
conscientious anxiety. But though he only nominated 
men who were loyal to the orthodox confession, yet 
here he could possibly make a mistake as to general 
fitness. It may therefore well be supposed that in the 
present case he regarded Boiler's prompt, nay, momen- 
tary willingness to accept, as the sign of a higher 
ratification. 

Let this, however, be as it may, the two excellent 
gentlemen sat side by side in the carriage, and pro- 
bably were not a little astonished at each other — KoUer 
at the count's vivaciousness, and the count at seeing 
Roller without hat by his side. At first neither of 
them seemed in the mood to speak; but by-and-bv 
Roller began the conversation by asking whether 
Lausa was in Poland or in Sweden. 
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" It is across the Elbe," was the answer, " between 
Dresden and Konigsbriick." 

When, thereupon. Roller, after some nnimportant 
questions, asked whether the congregation remained 
faithful in doctrine to the Christian Church, the count 
spoke of a very old pulpit on which a prayer was 
engraved that God would always preserve the worship- 
pers from false creeds. That prayer had, by the grace 
of God, been heard ; and this was perhaps the only 
pulpit in all Saxony in which the word of God had 
unmutilated and without interruption been announced. 
When that was the case, the people were devotedly 
attached to the sermon and the sacrament; and so 
great was the concourse of the growing congregation, 
that the church not long before had to be enlarged. 
The count announced that he intended to adorn the 
church with a new tower, which would be a point of 
attraction to all the region round. 

The count had more and more that was alluring to 
tell respecting Lausa. But the most fascinating part 
of the affair continued to be the individuality of the 
count himself — the characteristic features of which 
gratified our pastor in a supreme degree. To go hand 
in hand with a patron who in such notable fashion 
lived in God's word, and strove to further God's work, 
must be an incalculable blessing to the pastor and the 
pastorate. After the carriage had gone a mile, Roller 
requested a halt, and got out. He had firmly resolved 
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to go to Lausa, he said. Delighted, the count shouted 
to him that that was a good thing. Then swiftly the 
light chaise flew away. The business had been de- 
spatched. 

'As Richter divides men very simply into two classes 
— the Arcadians and the sheep-masters — so Roller was 
an Arcadian of the purest blood. When, therefore, he 
returned to Dobemitz, he did not know whether, so 
far as money was concerned, he had made his position 
better or worse — because, to the great alarm of his 
sisters, he had forgotten to ascertain what the clergy- 
man's income at Lausa was. But he afterwards found 
that the situation not merely enabled him to provide 
more generously for his mother, but after her death, 
which soon took place, to take to his home all his 
unmarried sisters, as well as the tailor Jonathan, who 
had grown infirm. The eldest sister, Concordia, had, 
when living at Dobemitz, married an elderly Delitzsh 
pastor — the Magister Faber. As this clergyman, soon 
after his brother-in-law's removal to Lausa, retired on 
a pension, and Count Dohna allotted him as a residence 
Castle Griinberg, situated near Lausa, Roller had the 
pleasure of seeing all the members of his family not 
indeed under his roof, but so near to him that he could 
every day have converse with them. TTia brother 
Benjamin was excepted, who held the office of rector at 
Marienwerder. Thus stood matters when I came to 
Lausa. 



CHAPTER II. 



INSTRUCTION AND LABOUR. 

My life shaped itself in a very different way from 
what I had expected. Of tendei* emotions there was 
just as little question as of solitary walks near pools. 
I was kept in check — every step was prescribed — and 
my freedom was more curtailed than ever before. 
During the first days, therefore, I felt by no means 
comfortable. But by. degrees I adapted myself to the 
circumstances; yea — I found so much that was con- 
genial, easily intelligible, and very stimulating in the 
individuality of my pastor, that he won my heart, and 
I felt at home in his house. 

At seven o'clock in the morning I rose and entered 
the study, where Roller, in his sheep-skin, and by 
reason of his short sight, bending his head down close 
to his writing, had been busy ever since five o'clock. 
" Salve ! " was his customary greeting, after which he 
pushed a book toward me, folded his hands, and I read 
a short morning prayer from Luther, to which the 
pastor sometimes added an extemporaneous prayer of 
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his own. Then he rose, pushed open with his foot 
a slide in the floor, and shouted down for the break- 
fast to be brought, at the same time informing me that 
this hole was not called hoUy but more becomingly 
grating — a distinction which I was duly to observe. 

The pastor's breakfast consisted of sopped brown- 
bread in a saucepan. On these sops he poured some 
milk, and ate them with a tin spoon out of the sauce- 
pan ; while my own breakfast consisted of pure milk. 
In addition, a shallow basin, likewise filled with milk, 
was brought in for the rat-catchers, as KoUer called 
them. He rang a bell, and at the sound three beautiful 
white cats appeared to lick up daintily the accustomed 
libation. The head of the house assured me that 
nothing stood in the way of their coming, whether 
they were in the cellar, in the garret, or in the bam — 
for aU the doors were provided with cat-lattices. 

When the cats had breakfasted, we opened a window, 
before which a pigeon-board had been fixed. This 
board was first of all cleared with a trowel from any 
defilements which the innocent creatures were accus- 
tomed to leave behind, and then bestrewn with peas, 
vetches, and other things of the kind. Then at the 
whistle of the pastor, about thirty very beautiful 
pigeons came down from the roofs, crowded together 
on the narrow board, and devoured the food with great 
greediness. Every one of these pigeons had its name, 
and the names were generally those of English states- 
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men, whom Roller in this way distinguished. There 
was a Castlereagh, there was a Cathcart, and so on. 
To believe, as the old books on natural history stated, 
that pigeons had no gall, was. Boiler assured me, 
ridiculous. I could myself see, he said, how mercilessly 
they pecked and drove away each other. They were 
no better than members of parliament and ministers, 
and therefore deserved no better names. 

After man and beast had thus both been fed, we lit 
our pipes, the pastor having a long one which reached 
to the ground. Then Roller again resumed his labours, 
while I took a seat facing him, preparing myself by 
studying the Catechism and the hymn-book for the 
following lesson. For boys, there is nothing in the 
world which can equal in dreariness the small Lutheran 
Catechism, when, that is to say, it is read in and by 
itself, and without any addition and variety. The pipe, 
however, so sweetened the Catechism that that morn- 
ing hour was the most delightful to me of the whole 
day. 

Towards nine o'clock the two young Counts Stolberg 
presented themselves, with fresh red cheeks, having 
just come from Hermsdorf. They were slim, long- 
legged youths of aristocratic appearance. The elder 
brother, a boy full of gaiety and vivacity, and with 
his whole being turned towards external things, was 
called Hermann ; but Roller, who did not seem com- 
fortable when addressing his pupils by their right 
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names, designated liim Herr Mann, and laughed at the 
fiction, for the lad was neither Herr nor Mann. The 
younger brother, Bemhard, who had a tender, tranquil 
soul, that brooded on itself, and who was certainly the 
most pious of us three, was transformed into Benzig, and 
I into Schwimm. It was under these nicknames that 
Roller introduced us to each other. Our fathers, he 
added, might be both memorable and manful persons ; 
we, — however, were nothing except perhaps trunciy or 
logs — from which, nevertheless, if things favoured, 
something could be made, and he would do his besfc to 
hew us into shape. 

During these and other satirical and amusing obser- 
vations, our pastor was in the habit of shaving him- 
self, and of substituting for the sheepskin, which gave 
him the appearance of a Troglodite, a becoming brown 
coat. Meanwhile outside, in the entrance-hall, the 
children of the village assembled, perhaps forty in 
number ; and when they made too much noise, Herr 
Mann, as the eldest of those to be confirmed, shouted 
to them through the door the number of a hymn. 
Then they sang the hymn with a clear voice, till nine 
o'clock struck on the neighbpuring tower, and we all 
with the pastor entered the apartment devoted to in- 
struction, called the Still Chamber. 

This Still Chamber, so called from its still position 
in the direction of the churchyard, had grown very 
dear to me. Here the manifold distractions were 
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hushedy the small cares and every sound of the outer 
world. The peace of the grave looked through the 
bright windows, and the hidden man of the heart 
dwelt earnestly on the words which here were spoken. 
Here also Boiler was a different being. His amusing 
oddities and singularities he had left behind with the 
Cossack's sheepskin, and the most benignant dignity 
had taken their place. 

It was easy for me to convince myseK at the very 
first lesson that the children of the peasants, though 
all younger than I, were much my superiors in infor- 
mation. They had not merely the Lutheran Catechism 
firmly fixed in their head, but a rich treasure of 
passages and hymns, and therewith a regular frame- 
work or foundation for future additions to their 
spiritual knowledge, whereas my own information of 
the same sort was in a raw and chaotic state. 

On the Catechism as a foundation, EoUer built the 
whole edifice of his instruction. He hammered the 
commandments into our conscience, and planted the 
truths of salvation in our memory, not in a declamatory 
or sentimental, or even very emotional manner, but 
simply, soberly, and with the imposing calm of a prac- 
tical man, who believes in the most energetic operation 
of that which he has to offer you. When he perceived 
that he was growing tender, or that we were growing 
so, he immediately tried to bring us into a different 
mood by making us sing a hymn, or repeat passages 
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of Scripture, since emotions, according to his opinion, 
could lead to nothing else than to make us hypocrites 
or enthusiasts. Perhaps Roller, who was so little 
lacking in heart that he had rather to fear the excite- 
ments and agitations of the heart, carried this dread 
too far. But in any case, he was in a different position 
from my first teacher, Schulz, who marched in darkness 
with an uncertain step to find with the divining- 
rod the money which Roller had already in his 
pocket, and distributed. Schulz dug in common with 
his scholars for unknown truth, and perhaps did well 
in trying to find it less with the head than with the 
heart. Roller, on the contrary, began where Schulz, 
even in the best case, would have ended, inasmuch as 
he expounded the truth already found as categorically 
as Anger expounded natural philosophy. His faith 
also was founded not on speculation, but history, 
and of all historical facts, the revelation of God was to 
him the best authenticated. It was as such that he 
offered it to his scholars ; and there was scarcely one of 
us who, during the lessons, was not convinced of the 
truth of his faith. Not weary and bored, not in a 
weak and lachrymose mood, but vigorous and consoled, 
we left about eleven o'clock the Still Chamber, to return 
to commonplace and everyday realities. 

When therefore the Stolbergs went back to beautiful 
Hermsdorf, I at first perhaps envied them their free- 
dom, for I was more inclined to roam about either 
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with them or alone, than to share the amusements of 
my pastor, that is, to wheel in a barrow dung to be 
spread over the garden*beds, and sand to be spread on 
the paths, to dig channels for draining, to plant and 
to prune trees, to cut wood in the glebe-copses, or to 
cleave logs of oak, to clean garden- seats and window- 
shutters, and many tasks of the same description. This 
would have all been very nice if I had done it for 
myself and voluntarily. The compulsory service, how- 
ever, wearied all the more that my master knew and 
observed in such delights no measure or moderation. 
If either storm nor rain nor the dinner-bell was at all 
regarded ; hunger was treated as a nonentity. We 
did not partake of food till the work we had begun 
was completed. From our appetites, however, it might 
be seen that such a mode of life did us no harm at 
least. 

THE MEALTIME. 

That persons so irregular in the times of taking 
their meals as my pastor and I could not share the 
repasts of the other members of the household is 
evident. With the exception of Sundays, when the 
la,bours of the house rested, and there was family 
dinner, we two gardening servants were accustomed 
to set to work in the eating way afterwards. For 
that purpose we found the wax-cloth table in the 
study, not indeed covered, but newly washed and 
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clean^ and brilHantly shining. Table-cloths Roller was 
inclined to discard as not useful, or, more properly 
speaking, useable. Even if they were washed every 
day, he was in the habit of saying they must still 
remain full of teasing fibres, which not merely stick 
to the bread, and, to the serious damage of the in- 
testines, are swallowed, but ruin the clothes. In all 
houses* where table-cloths and serviettes are used, 
people sit down to dinner in black breeches, and 
when they get up the breeches are of a mongrel 
white. Continuing his argument. Boiler maintained 
that freshly washed wax-cloth was as clean as a 
freshly-washed plate, and was so convenient a sub- 
stance, that in case of necessity one could, without 
dishes, ladle the food from the wax-cloth into the 
mouth. 

On this clean wax-cloth table all the courses were 
placed at once ; partly in order that the appetite might 
measure how much of ea-ch article of food it wanted, 
and partly to render further attendance superfluous. 
Then, beginning the meal with the first course or with 
the last, just as it chanced, we made a clear and clean 
sweep of the eatables, taking the more solid things from 
separate plates, but vegetables or mashed food from 
the dishes themselves, and by means of small spoons 
made of bread stuck to the forks, and eaten at the end 
when they had served their purpose. At dinner 
EoUer was in good humour and supremely happy. 
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and did his utmost to amuse ; and, by paradoxical 
assertions/ he had the skill to incite me not merely 
to conversation, but to controversy. 

He declared, for instance, that unreason was more 
reasonable than reason; discourtesy more courteous 
than courtesy ; that highways were a hindrance to 
communication ; that naked feet were more graceful 
and becoming than naked hands. Moreover, a fine 
debate was commenced, and continued, whether it was 
better to eat soup with the Swedes at last, or the 
Saxons beforehand, or finally, according to the ar- 
rangements in Roller's house, not to eat any. At 
the close, when we were cracking nuts, Roller gave 
me some riddles also to crack. He had always an 
abundant supply of riddles of his own invention ; and 
they were all of the same pith and pattern. Some 
specimens of his riddles may here be given : — 

" What bird builds its nest in church P " 

I naturally mentioned sparrows and pigeons. 

The true answer however was, "The organist, or 
storchanist." * 

"What wild beast is indispensable at every public 
worship of God ? " 

It might have been supposed that the old Adam 
was here meant, whom it is the great design of every 

* There is here a play on words which is untranslatable. Niaten 
means in German "to build a nest," and Siorch, " Stork." There is 
also a South American bird called Organist, — 2V. 
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Bermon to slay ; but the proper answer was — "The 
Cantorthier or Pantherthier." * 

" Into what town must the legs not enter P " 
Here I was in a state of total ignorance and in- 
capacity ; but Roller shouted " Peterwardein, or the 
legs must keep on the outside." f 

At Roller's queer answers to his queer riddles 
I laughed immeasurably, and was praised for doing 
so. My pastor assured me that others also laughed : 
schoolmasters and licentiates in theology, from cour- 
tesy ; superintendents, counsellors of the consistory* 
and other notables, from vexation ; the Countess of 
Dohna, from pity ; J but that I laughed fortissimo, 
which was the most flattering of all musical expres- 
8ions.§ On the whole, my good pastor did not seem to 
be dissatisfied with me. He showed me much kindness, 
and assuredly I should from the beginning have clung 
to him much more tenderly and trustingly if his 

* The Cantor is the master of the choir in the church. Fanther 
means the same thing as in English ; Thier is ''beast '' or " animal." 
—Tr, 

t Here the fun seems to consist in warning Peter not to come in, 
and if Peter does not come in, neither can his legs. — Tr, 

X A superintendent is in Germany- the head of an ecclesiastical 
district ; his duties are very extensiye, and are both of a seciilar and a 
spiritual kind. In the half Episcopal, half Presbyterian organisation 
of the Lutheran Churches of Germany, a consistory corresponds in 
some measure to a synod of the Scottish Church. — Tr. 

{ Natural spontaneous laughter is probably here indicated, accom- 
panied by a certain sharpness of intellect to appreciate the pastor's 
wit.— Jr. 
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roughness had not continually wounded my feelings. 
An example may suffice. 

After we had eaten our first dinner very peacefully 
together, I was commanded to shout down to the 
room on the ground-floor, " Remove the Speisung ! " 
But Roller added that I must speak loudly and 
distinctly, because his sisters did not always hear 
readily. 

I opened the grating and my mouth — ^but that 
categorical proposition did not seem respectful to 
the old ladies; therefore I translated it into some- 
thing more polite, and cried down, "The Herr 
Pastor politely requests that the Ussen may be taken 
away.'^ 

Scarcely had I uttered these words when Roller 
struck the table with his fist so that the plates 
danced. 

" Do you call that fulfilling a commission," he ex- 
claimed fiercely, " or do you call it lying ? " 

I looked at him in great terror. 

" Yes," he repeated with the same fury, " you have 
Ked ! " 

To speak thus was keenly to wound my susceptibility. 
My inexperienced conscience proclaimed me free from 
the cowardly vice of lying, and I was proud of my 
honourable character. I said to Roller, with some 
indignation, that I never told lies. 

" Alas ! alas ! " answered Roller, in slow, deUberate 
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speech ; " twice in one breatli you have lied — ^firstly, in 
the false fulfilment of a command, and secondly, in 
a hypocritical avowal." 

"And thirdly," I added, in a trembling voice, "I 
never lied in the whole of my life, and I do not lie 
now." 

I was about to take my cap and leave the room ; but 
in the most imperative tone, EoUer commanded me to 
stop, a^d deKvered to me a discourse nearly in these 
words : — 

" You are very sensitive, my son," Roller began in a 
calm tone ; " you are offended because I fulfil the duty 
of friendship toward you, and tell you of your faults. 
If you are so weak when a true word is spoken, how 
are you ever to bear injustice? And this is what 
every one must learn who is resolved to be a man. 
No ! do not interrupt me. I gave you a commission. 
You could have declined it ; but if you undertook it, 
you were bound to fulfil it word for word — you should 
not have embellished or varnished it. To do as you 
have done is to act like a woman. But you wished to 
be elegant, and from that wish you said things which 
must greatly have astonished my sisters. They are 
not accustomed to hear me entreat them to do their 
duty; and just as little are they in the habit of 
carrying away the Essen, unless it is over-salted or 
burned to a cinder. Oh, my dear boy! the Essen 
we have consumed, and what remains, the dishes, 
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spoons, glasses, is called not Ussen, but Speisung,* 
Finally, you say that you never lied. This is the 
saddest part of the whole affair ; for thereby you make 
Him a liar who has declared all men to be liars. Give 
heed, mi filiy and listen to counsel, lest you allow self- 
righteousness to gain sway in your heart." 

The good intention of the explanation appeased me, 
and I could bear to be called a liar in the sense that all 
men are liars. 

" I can give no commands to your sisters," I said ; 
"but if I have not to undertake every commission " 

" No ! on no account whatever ! " cried Roller, in his 
most jovial mood. " Whenever a commission does not 
suit you, by all means refuse." 



SOCIAL JOYS. 

As a result of the late dinners, the afternoons were 
very short. Roller after dining made pastoral visits, 
and to me in the afternoons was allotted some kind of 
recreation ; for instance, to look in the old Dutch 
Picture Bible at neither more nor less than three 
pictures, of which I had afterwards to give a descrip- 

* Esaeny as a verb, signifies *' to eat." As a substantiye, it means 
*« eating," "meat," " food," " repast," " dish." 8pei»en signifies, as a 
neuter verb, " to eat," and as an active verb " to give to eat." The 
substantive Speisung means " eating," " feeding," " boarding," " diet- 
ing." Thus, strictly, neither Bsaen nor Speiaung indicates the 
" dishes," *' spoons," " glasses," and so on. — 2V. 
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tion, or to sharpen the axes for the next day's use ; or, 
what was better, to make war on the sparrows with the 
air-gun. But I regarded it as the best thing of all 
when I could take the farm-horse Peter out of the 
stable and ride to Gbiinberg, the residence of the old 
Fabers. 

I had not yet ridden except on the he-goats of the 
young prince. In regard, however, to my further 
attempts at horsemanship, Boiler was fearless. He 
taught me to saddle and to bridle, and then left me to 
the discretion of the nag, which, old and weary of life, 
was not particularly frisky. Thus exercise had to be 
my teacher, or rather Peter had to be my teacher, and 
I gave myself up to his guidance. According to his 
feeling and fancy, he went either at his imperturbable 
ploughing step, or he delighted himself with a dog's 
trot which brought me more pain than pleasure. But 
when the smell of the Griinberg stable reached his 
nostrils, he dashed into a gallop, and I had no merit, 
for I could not hinder it, if I rushed into the castle- 
court like an orderly officer. 

Frau Faber came usually to meet me before the 
principal entrance, and received me with as much dis- 
tinction as if I had been the Count Dohna himself. 
Then she led me into the neat sitting-room where her 
old husband, elegantly attired and with a snow-white 
neckcloth, sat in the arm-chair and held out his hand 
to me. 
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The old Fabers were most admirable persons. The 
active part of their life was all in the past, and in 
taking care of each other they enjoyed their repose. 
The Magister Faber had in his time been an excellent 
pastor, and he was also a very learned man, at least in 
my eyes, for he always spoke about learned things. 
We discoursed very knowingly about ablative abso- 
lutes, of the accusative with the infinitive, of primitive 
and derivative words, and other linguistic peculiarities. 
Likewise we talked about Caesar's campaigns, about his 
military art and his machines of war, about Eoman 
legions and the Macedonian phalanx ; and I received 
the most important information. Then we smoked out 
of clay pipes a tobacco mixed to the extent of a third 
with corn-flowers, which mixture was supposed to be 
very beneficial to the eyes ; and by which I was to 
believe that my own eyes had been strengthened and 
sharpened. Afterwards came coffee, beer, and milk, 
with cakes, bread and butter and honey, and much 
lamentation that there was nothing better to set before 
me. • 

The Frau Faber belonged to the compassionate souls 
who are never happier than when they are devoting 
themselves wholly to the service of others, and she 
rejoiced over every human being that fell into her 
hands whom she could wait upon, care for, and feed. 
All three she performed towards me in as great a 
degree as if I had been an illustrious nobleman, an old 
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helpless magister, and a young glutton in one person. 
On my pai% I scarcely knew how to take a sufficiently 
humble attitude for so much kindness, and never in my 
life was I more modest than when in the presence of 
this indescribably good woman. 

The return journey on Peter's back I took by the 
way of Hermsdorf, to see at least, when riding by, the 
magnificent three-towered castle, which peeped forth 
so alluringly from the trees of the park. Sometimes I 
felt a strong inclination to call at a place where men 
and customs reminded me of home. But I was not 
permitted to do so. Either BoUer dreaded that at that 
time intercourse with youths of my own age must have 
a dissipating effect, or thought that the grand abode 
was sure to disenchant and debilitate. At all events, 
I never entered the castle unless when invited to dine 
along with my pastor. I should never, therefore, have 
seen the young Stolbergs except at the hours devoted 
tp instruction^ but for certain social entertainments 
given every Tuesday at the parsonage. 

These entertainments were looked forward to with 
gladness the whole week. The guests consisted of the 
count's family, the schoolmaster Cantor Eckhart and 
his wife, and the Fabers. The Dohna House was 
tolerably well represented, for, besides the count and 
the countess, and their two sons, Herr Mann and 
Benzig, it also included two young Countesses Stol- 
berg, and two aged persons occupying an official 
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position, namely, the secretary of the count and a 
housekeeper. 

The last, Mamsell Gera, a corpulent person con- 
siderably advanced in years, with grey hair and a grey 
beard, had, it was said, conferred some notable services 
on the Dohna family, and was therefore treated with 
much respect. As daughter of an organist, she was 
well acquainted with music, played on the flute, the 
violin, the violincello, and in a masterly way on the 
organ. This last instrument she had, however, been 
compelled to give up, on account of an accident that 
had happened to her at the harvest feast, which had 
not long beftre been given. When she was executing 
with great vigour a heroic pedal trill, she had, to the 
great consternation of the cantor, fallen head over 
heels from her seat. Partly by reason of this mis- 
adventure, which Roller had told me one evening at 
supper, and partly on account of her idiosjmcratic 
dread of being scratched, the old lady was remark- 
able in my eyes. When she was expected at Lausa, 
the first thing to be done was to take the cats captive, 
and to shut them up in Jonathan's room, who faithfully 
guarded them. ^Nevertheless, it came to pass that the 
always anxious and alarmed lady one evening would 
not enter the sitting-room at the parsonage because she 
declared that her senses revealed to her the presence of 
cats, and that she could not be mistaken. All pro- 
testations to the eflect that the cats were always care- 
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fully guarded in Jonathan's room were vain till this 
poor sinner at last himself appeared, confessing, in 
great trepidation, that the tom cat had escaped through 
the window when Jonathan had opened it to look out. 
In effect, the animal was found slumbering harmlessly 
behind the stove. 

The old secretary of the count, called Zeidler, a 
small withered shrimp of a man of seventy or so, was 
likewise held in reverence on account of his age. That 
he spoke at wearisome length of his patrician origin 
was a foible that was leniently dealt with. He had, it 
seems, discovered in the count's library an old diction- 
ary of the nobility, in which, among Saxon families, 
one of the name of Zeidler was mentioned, while arms, 
emblems, and historical notices were given. That he 
was descended from this distinguished family he had 
not the slightest doubt ; he, therefore, got the arms of 
the Zeidler family engraved for his own glorification, 
and mentioned to every one in confidence, that the 
humble individual addressing them was, nevertheless, 
of noble origin. But when with persons of the citizen 
class he was in the habit of adding condescendingly, 
at the same time snapping his fingers, ** Nevertheless, 
I can repeat the question and agree with it : — 

' When Adam thrashed and Eve span, 
Where was then the nobleman ?*** 

Finally, the cantor Eckhart, a tall, exceedingly 
handsome old man, with earnest look and silver- white 
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hair, was called, in the way of praise, the " Faithful 
Eckhart," and was, in his profession, a very superior 
person.* He had done memorable service in reference 
to the local school, and to many other schools of the 
kingdom, inasmuch as he trained a large number of 
young men for the profession of teaching, and they had 
done the greatest honour to his system of instruction. 
In recognition of his activities and accomplishments the 
consistory had bestowed on him the title of cantor, a 
distinction at that time seldom conferred on village- 
schoolmasters. I was very fond of this man, and 
sometimes called upon him to get him to speak of 
the Seven Years' War, some of the miseries of which 
he had not merely witnessed but borne. 

These were, in addition to such as are already 
known to us, the prominent members of the Tuesday 
Society, all thoroughly excellent people, who, spite of 
many little weaknesses, sincerely esteemed and loved 
each other. After the guests had taken tea at the long 
wax-cloth table, we young folks, under the guardian- 
ship of one of Roller's sisters, or of the lady who was 
the enemy of cats, were placed by ourselves, and found 
amusement either in looking at pictures or in games. 
Those were delightful hours. The two young countesses, 
Lenorchen and Carolinchen, who had spent the whole 
of their early days with their Aunt Dohna at Herms- 

♦ The "Faithful Eckhart" has heen glorified in Gennan poetry 
and romance.^ 2V. 
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dorf, were amiable, innocently sprightly maidens of 
from twelve to sixteen, simple- hearted and intelligent, 
and always ready with a laugh. When the four or 
five Picture-Bible engravings to which Roller limited 
us had been gazed at to satiety, the young ladies found 
infinite diversion in getting the old housekeeper to empty 
her pockets, and marvelled ever anew at the variety of 
the contents. And, indeed, it was astonishing how much 
came pouring forth — medicaments and plaisters of every 
kind, bandages, snufi'-boxes, cases of instruments, ^tuis 
with the most charming utensils, books, wax-tapers, 
tinder-box, liquorice bonbons for dryness in the mouth, 
anS even some simple articles of food as a precaution 
against a sudden attack of hunger. The immense 
repository seemed inexhaustible, and we viewed all the 
things with extreme interest, requesting and getting 
an explanation of the use of each. 

If we were allowed to remain with our elders, we 
had, it is true, for the most part to be silent, but we 
were by no means tired, for Eoller paid attention to 
everything and every one around him, and his con- 
versation was intelligible to all. In general he allowed 
some curiosity to circulate from hand to hand, — a rare 
insect he had caught, a Roman lamp, a variegated 
fragment of the mosaic pavement of the Church of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople, a South-Sea shell, a 
drawing, a Jericho rose — ^in short, things to which 
he attached the highest value, and to whose most 
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attractive aspects he contrived to call attention. With 
surprising swiftness the hours passed, and eight o'clock 
struck, when the beloved guests left the parsonage and 
went home to supper. 
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Among the diversions which fell to my lot when I was 
at Lausa, an occupation must be reckoned which, in and 
by itself, was anything but amusing, yet which became 
in some measure tolerable through the participation of 
Roller, who knew how to enjoy and to make enjoyable, 
cum grano sails, the most insipid things. We placed 
ourselves, my pastor and I, facing each other at the 
wax-cloth table, to make into equal portions a certain 
black powder, and to fill with the portions paper 
packets of corresponding sizes. On such occasions 
Roller was accustomed to mock with special delight 
himself as doctor and me as subject and pharma- 
ceutist, and to tell me all sorts of experiences, some of 
them annoying enough, in reference to the matter. 

We have already spoken of Jonathan's infirm state 
of body. Jonathan, in truth, had very feeble health, 
and at an earlier period had suffered from convulsions, 
which were regarded as epileptic. Medical treatment, 
as well as the counsel of wise friends, had for long 
years been thoroughly resultless, when, at last, an 
apprentice who was on his travels came by chance into 
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the jard of the parsonage, and was the witness of one 
of the conYiilsiTe attacks. 

He expressed himself in the following fiishion: 
" Every disease," said he, while paying Tigorons atten- 
tion to a basin of onion sonp which Charitas had 
given him — *^ every disease is an excess of fire in the 
blood and the nerves. Xevertheless, to every sach fire 
there is a corresponding water, which, if it can be 
found, quenches the fire. There is a little creature 
which deadens and annihilat^y the evil principle. May 
I be dishonoured for life, and may I never again eat 
larded cake, if I have not myself been cured by this 
means. Moreover, the said creature is everywhere to 
be found, and it has so many names that there cannot 
be any mistake about it ; for it is called Elster, Alster, 
Alkaster, Schalaster, Heister or Hester.* In the holy 
Twelve-nights, when Nature— for it is a remedy fur- 
nished by Nature — gathers together and concentrates 
her strength, this usefbl bird must be shot. It must be 
charred in an oven, and the charred matter must be 
pounded to powder. Of this powder a knife's-point- 
full must be taken every day iu water. Moreover, the 
patient must live unblemished, must not dance, must 
not get drunk. And if all these things are observed, 
the disease is certain soon to depart" 

Roller was by no means disinclined to make the 
trial. At the appointed time, he shot the first magpie, 

* The Magpie.— Jr. 
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and treated his brother with such success that the 
terrible disease was, after the lapse of a month, van- 
quished, and never returned. The complete cure 
caused great excitement in the village. Other sick 
persons sought succour, and were likewise healed. At 
the time of my residence at Lausa, Roller charred 
yearly about a hundred magpies, which, by friends, 
were sent to him from every quarter, even from the 
Hartz Mountains and from Silesia, while the powder 
was despatched as far as Hamburg, Konigsberg, and 
Vienna. This extensive practice occupied a considerable 
portion of his time, for almost every day the powder- 
people, as he called them, came to consult him, or he 
had to transmit by letter the black powder to a dis- 
tance. But as he was thoroughly convinced of the 
efficacy of the remedy, he rejoiced that God had 
opened to him a way of showing his gratitude for his 
brother's recovery. He therefore refused all remunera- 
tion. From his patients he demanded nothing but a 
conscientious report of the effects produced; and as 
such reports were often not forthcoming, and on the 
other hand, fresh attempts were perpetually made to 
get Roller to accept money and other gifts, the whole 
business brought much annoyance. 

" Cursed may these city people and their money be," 
he often said ; " for everything they want either to 
get money or to give it. But that any one should show 
himself thankful, and, like a rational being, announce 
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what effect a medicine has had, this they, with their 
sparrow-heads, are too stupid to think of. If he 
continued, " I give to the dullest fellow in the village a 
bushel of wheat for seed on the condition that he is 
afterwards to tell me how much corn it has produced, I 
can take my solemn oath that he will offer me no 
money : he would rather accept something in addition^. 
But in due time there is a knock at my door, and the 
man I have served punctually presents himself, and 
says : ' With your permission, Herr Pastor, I have to 
tell you that the seed yielded threefold,' or * sevenfold ; ' 
or, if he has had good manure, and is a swaggering 
chap, 'fifteenfold.' Now, such common sense cannot be 
expected from the inhabitants of cities. However, let 
these hucksters keep clear ot me/ " 

Such discourses the unselfish physician frequently 
delivered, and in such a way that it was impossible not 
to hear. But he did not attain his object, for the 
people went on offering him money. For instance, a 
Dresden lady did so whose son he had cured. She sent 
him twenty thalers, with the earnest request that the 
Herr Pastor, if not willing to accept the gold for him- 
self, would make what use of it he thought proper for 
benevolent purposes. ' 

"Deuce take you ! " cried Roller, in great indignation, 
and immediately sent the sum. back, accompanied by a 
letter of acknowledgments, which was sufficient, in his 
opinion, to keep that not properly grateful lady from 
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making any further approaches to him. Nevertheless, 
there arrived next day a cask of wine ; and though the 
name of the sender was not given, it had probably come 
from the same quarter. Roller's sisters, who had often 
to offer hospitality to distinguished guests, received the 
wine with undissembled joy. Roller, however, at once 
recognised the enemy even in this disguise, and he said 
that if the dignity of his office did not hinder him, he 
would drown the woman in her own wine. In spite, 
therefore, of the entreaties of the other members of his 
family, he immediately ordered the cask, with a tap in 
it, to be placed on the steps before the door. If ear it 
was a large pitcher with a handle. All "powder- 
people " and peasants who, after calling on him, were 
leaving, he compelled to take a draught of the wine in 
passing, and not to let modesty stand in their way. In 
a short time the drinking went on so merrily that the 
most cunning cooper would not have been able to draw 
a drop from the cask. 

And this was the way in which Roller punished the 
lady. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE CONFIRMATION. 

On Palm-Sunday I rose early, and put on the new 
clothes which my mother had sent the day before. Of 
the coat I was ashamed, for up to that time I had worn 
nothing but jackets. But as the young Stolbergs were 
to be in dress-shoes. Roller said he thought the least 
thing I could do was to put on a dress-coat. 

To accustom myself to myself I went into the garden. 
It was a beautiful morning. The early sun shone 
splendidly on the budding shrubs, and on the blossoms, 
rich with life, of the apple trees. The gooseberry 
bushes had already thrown their gauze veils around 
them. From the willows hung the yellow catkins ; the 
alder trees and the walnut trees were draped in their 
wondrous pendants of bloom. The larks carolled far 
up in the air, and from the tops of the lofty lindens 
sang the thrush. Manifestly Nature was celebrating 
her birthday. 

I, however, poor fellow ! had my dress-coat on, and 
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was publicly to be examined before the whole congre- 
gation. This examination lay very heavily upon my 
soul, on account of the Catechism, which seldom takes 
root in the memory if the difficulties are not overcome 
in childhood. Very gladly would I have given my 
coat to get rid of the examination. 

It was in this state of mind that Herr Mann and 
Benzig found me. Their knee-breeches and their 
spindle-shanks made them by no means charming 
figures; but we were all in a mood too solemn to 
amuse ourselves with smiles at each other's expense. 
Somewhat chilled by the morning air, and blowing our 
noses with great energy and frequency, we repeated 
the Catechism by turns, and then assembled with all 
the peasant children, and for the last time in the " Still 
Chamber." Herr Roller, in full clerical attire, came to 
us ; and while the bells rang he led us in stately pro- 
cession across the churchyard and among graves to the 
festively decorated church. My first glance on entering 
fell on the devout face of my mother. Yery early she, 
with my sister, with Marie and with Marianne, had 
left home, and had got down at Hermsdorf, whence she 
came to church with Count Dohna's family. The organ 
uttered its sublime tones, and during the salutation 
hymns of the congregation we gathered round the 
altar, which was adorned with two lofty palm-branches, 
the gift of my mother. 

Before us stood Boiler. There was in this man 
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nothing modem — nothing assumed or artificial. He 
looked like a rock from the first days of the Creation, 
like a monument from primaeval time. The firm 
figure, the inflexibly noble face, the calm demeanour, 
the objective speech, through which and in which the 
majestic certainty of eternal and unchangeable truth 
was made manifest, and not the conflict and perplexity 
of human opinions, conjectures, and feelings, — all this 
had something apostolical. His dark eye rested on us 
with an expression not of pride, but of anxious love ; 
and when he addressed us — and it was from the depth 
of his heart that he did so — one tear after another stole 
down the granite visage. This inmost emotion of a 
man who was accustomed to keep his feelings under 
control, touched me more keenly than the words he 
uttered, and soon I found myself so profoundly plunged 
in the solemnities of that holy hour, that I scarcely 
even heard the words. 

To sharper attention I was roused anew when I 
knelt on the steps of the altar, when I put my hand 
in Roller's right hand, when his left was placed 
on my head and I received the blessing of the 
Church. 

"Dost thou give thyself to the Lord Jesus Christ 
with body and with life, so as to be wholly His?'* 
asked Roller. 

" Yes,'* I answered ; and it was with all integrity 
and sincerity I spoke. 
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Then he further said: "Blessed are the pure in 
heart. 

" If dark, troubled is my lot, 
Let me, Father, tremble not, 
And in hours of bitter care. 
Valiant, calm, the burden bear : 
Thorny, steep, the path must be, 
Leading, gracious God, to thee." 

Roller was not in the habit of preparing the sacred 
sayings and the verses which, when giving the blessing, 
he addressed to those who were to be confirmed, — but 
he surrendered himself exclusively to the inspiration of 
the moment. He himself, therefore, did not afterwards 
know what he had spoken. But kinsfolk and friends 
wrote down his utterances, which were viewed as 
oracles. And thus it was that the words breathed by 
him to me were chronicled and cherished ; and have 
often been inspiration and strength to me during my 
long life. 

I had now been consecrated as one of the Church's 
knights and champions — had become participant of the 
blessings of grace — ^had, on Maimdy-Thursday, after 
the whole congregation had sung the hymn, "Adorn 
Thyself, Beloved Soul," received the sacrament of the 
altar for the first time. Moreover, I had added to my 
treasures of spiritual knowledge — had learned what 
truth and falsehood, evil and good, are. As to the 
rest, however, I continued unchanged — ^that is to say, 
a pleasant, excellent youth in my own eyes ; and if any 
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of the seed sown by a faithful teacher in my soul has 
sprung up, the harvest assuredly belongs to a later 
period ; for, from my own experience, I learned to 
confess with St. Antony that the most important 
progress of which we, as Christians, are capable, 
consists in the growing recognition of our own internal 
corruption. 

GLEANINGS. 

My mother had remained several days in hospitable 
Hermsdorf,-in order to be present at the Lord's Supper. 
Then she had gone back to Dresden. I, however, was 
to remain at Lausa till, in May, our father returned from 
Berlin, when a long-projected visit to Brother Gerhard 
was to be undertaken. In Ballenstedt the advice of 
Beckedorf and Starke was to be sought, in regard 
to the next steps to be taken in my education, and 
especially in regard to the choice of a gymnasium, 
which my parents wished for many reasons to be in 
the neighbourhood of the place where my brother was 
residing. 

I had begun to feel perfectly at home in Lausa, and 
in addition I had for a short time been enjoying the 
companionship of a youthful friend. My new comrade, 
who was a few years older than I, was called Otto Von 
Loben. Early an orphan, he had been entrusted to the 
care of Roller, in whose house he had remained till he 
went to the St. Thomas's School at Leipsic. Roller 
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regarded him as a son ; and^ as was usual with him^ so 
on this occasion also he spent his vacations with his 
foster-father. 

This Otto was a sprightly and handsome lad, who 
thenceforth shared with me joy and pain, amusement 
and toU. In the way of instruction nothing was done ; 
Boiler had a pause in the heaviest of his professional 
labours. Otto spent his vacation in a vacation spirit ; 
and from every side burst upon us the exultation of the 
commencing spring — who, therefore, could study? 
We dug, we planted, we angled ; we caught crabs and 
crawfish ; with tucked-up trousers we cleared the 
garden-pond of mud; with the help of old Peter we 
carted from the copse wood we had ourselves cut ; and 
we spread the smoking manure on the field. These 
were all supreme delights, according to Roller's view 
of the matter; but now and then they were for us 
dangerous rocks. For unskilful attempts or other mis- 
takes could easily occur, which, through the choleric 
fierceness of our lord and master, led to very dis- 
agreeable scenes. But when we have companions 
everything can be borne, and Otto understood so well 
how to shake off and laugh away annoyances, that I 
adopted the opinion regarding him, that nothing 
could either vex or trouble him. 

At my proposal, we were sometimes to go walking ; 
and from our rambles I expected more pleasure and 
better entertainment than from spreading out dung or 
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from cutting wood. But Roller had as little idea of 
walking for walking's sake as his peasants ; therefore 
this kind of natural enjoyment could never very success- 
fully be attained. It is true that we often started, but 
we neyer got further than fifty paces from the yard 
of the parsonage, because there was so much to be seen. 

As my beloved pastor interested himself about human 
works of every kind, so that he would just as little 
have passed a wooden slipper exposed for sale in a 
window as the Belvedere Apollo, without minutest 
examination, so he found a still deeper attraction in all 
the works of God ; and, perhaps because he was short- 
sighted, especially in the smallest. While I, willingly 
sweeping afar, delighted in the impressions received 
from the great whole, Roller was singularly fascinated 
by grains of sand, by dust, microscopic plants, tree- 
lice, ground-fleas, and other tiny things. He often 
said that my foolish understanding thought too little 
de minutis rebus* But as this small money of Nature 
is everywhere very lavishly scattered about and abroad, 
and was always subjected by Roller to the closest 
scrutiny, it interrupted us at every step ; and what is 
called a walk, which has no other object than to move 
from point to point and to allow the magnificence of 
Nature to pour its influences on the mind, was never 
really achieved by us at all. 

More to my taste were certain ramblings which were 
imdertaken at night. Otto and I started every evening, 
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accompanied by the two watch-dogs, for Hermsdorf, to 
escort our pastor home ; who, as has already been stated, 
spent nearly every evening at that place. We, how- 
ever, neither entered the castle nor even the castle- 
court, but remained modestly outside under some old 
leafless poplars. We threw ourselves on the ground, 
and each of us kept a dog close to him as a protection 
against the chilly air. At last the heavy step of the 
pastor, and the sound of his enormous staff as it struck 
the earth, were heard. 

Roller always made loud demonstrations of joy when 
he found us waiting. He called us bats, — darkness- 
haunters, spectres. On our way home he was in the 
very best humour. In the gloom of the night he and 
his conversation were the most enjoyable. When the 
outward world with its mimUis rebics vanished from 
him, the wealth of his interior life was revealed, and 
his conversation often became truly edifying. Even in 
the gloom of the night there are also things to be 
seen. But gazing on Orion in the sky and inspecting 
a cheese mite are not quite the same thing. The 
splendour of the nocturnal sky always opened our 
hearts ; and Roller could here give us valuable inform- 
ation, for he knew the constellations by name, the 
march of the planets, and the. highly singular course of 
the moon. Those were beautiful walks ; and when, on 
arriving home, we knelt down in Roller's dark chamber, 
and he uttered the evening prayer and the evening 
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blessing, my soul felt refreshed. The simple words of 
the prayer remained in my ear till I fell asleep. 

When my sojourn in Lausa was at an end, and I had 
fed the pigeons once more, and had shaken hands with 
Brother Jonathan, the sisters, and all the members of 
the family, and had stroked the heads of the dogs, 
Roller drove me in his covered cart to Dresden, 
and discoursed to me by the way about the damage 
done by caterpillars, and the best way to destroy 
them. 

On arriving at the " God's Blessing,'* he could not 
be induced to stay a little ; but he asked my mother 
for a glass of beer, because he said that young fellows 
always drink together before separating. It was thus 
that we parted. 

My beloved pastor Roller resembled a Shakespearian 
drama, full of rough humour and of the deepest 
earnestness, and the many incongruities of which we 
overlook, in the inexhaustible interest it inspires. 
Though the roughness of his nature often wounded 
me, yet the nature itself had the greatest attraction for 
me. During this, our first residence together, I was 
irresistibly impelled to cling to the singular man. I 
had a congenial apprehension of his individuality, as he 
had of mine. And spite of the difierence of years, a 
bond of reciprocal satisfaction and confidence clasped 
us round, which afterwards became firm, unchangeable 
friendship. For thirty years we personally and by 
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letter had the most cordial intercourse, which did not 
end but with the death of the faithful old servant of 
the Church. 

As a close to the present section, two poems and a 
letter of the late Herr Roller may here be given. In them 
the distinctive characteristics of the man, in their most 
various aspects, are represented. The first piece Roller 
wrote when a candidate of theology. It is in doggrel 
verse, and perhaps it was intended to make intelligible 
to his scholars the use, the value of the shape of the 
earth. It runs thus : — 

" The world is round — 
A fact most sound, 
For if it had comers and points 
It rudely would shake our joints ; 
The deuce a bit 
On it could we sit : 

Besides, the water now downward sweeps, 
And we are not drowned in the measureless deeps. 

" The world is round and we are long : 
This is the best part of my song ; 
For if we were as round as the world 
We should roll and roll till to ruin hurled ; 
But we can the whole world defy and flout, 
If we stand on our legs stiff, straight, and stout." 

The following pleasing lines my old friend sent to 
me in 1823 on my birthday, along with a short con- 
gratulatory address : — 

** "Would I could sing, as morning song, to thee 
"With thousand voices thanks and praise : 
With eagle-wings the soul flies bold and free, 
Even in the sad and weary days. 

VOL. II. R 
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O Jesus ! thy triumphant power 

Me can with strength and valour dower ; 

Thy radiant image fills my heart 

Till it with glad peace overfloweth ; 

Tears from my eyes in torrents dart — 

Love's tears — ^with love my bosom gloweth." 

Finally, the letter was addressed to me and my 
brother when we, travelling together in 1843, visited 
our paternal city, Dresden, and thence sent an express 
messenger to our old teacher to ask whether we might 
visit him next day. These are the contents : — 

" Lausa, near Dresden, 
21 March, 1843. 

" Thou man ! thou man ! Children of God ! 

"Hold! Am I once more, even in my low 
estate, to embrace you ? You have increased beyond 
measure, ye land -knowing, people -knowing, forest - 
knowing mortals ! Here I still stand on my threshold, 
and marvel at the fly on the wall, marvel that it goes 
backward and gaily buzzes, and that each species of 
fly has its own distinctive veins in its wings, over 
which its translucent parchment is stretched. Ho, 
there ! — ^ye flies on the wall, disturb me not I 

" To-morrow, ye brothers, ye shall be a thousand 
times welcome, welcome, welcome. Till about ten 
o'clock I have only with me the souls that are to 
be confirmed. About twelve o'clock a very, very little 
child is to be placed under the groimd. First, three 
verses of a hymn are to be sung as a lullaby. Then 
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the little child is to be rocked when borne to be placed 
in the God's Acre ; then, after the morning prayer, to 
be covered with sand, and grass, and heather tiU it is 
warm again. 

" Four kinds of flowers bloom for you in my garden 
— Hellebonts, three kinds ; GalanthttSy one kind : like- 
wise my house-children, in sober garments, but busy 
as ants. My sisters stretch forth their maternal hands 
towards you. Do you eat ham ? 

"The sign in heaven — a beam of light under the 
belt of Orion, and going from the head of the Hare 
obliquely toward the horizon — interpret for me. In- 
quire diligently what wise people think of it. It is 
unlike anything I have ever seen on this globe. Three 
evenings it was visible; last evening it was broader 
and fainter. 

"No more to-day. Salutation and valediction in 
the name of God ! Already I hear the rushing of your 
feet. Come as soon, and remain as long, as possible. 

" S. D. Roller." 
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CHAPTER I. 



ILLUSIONS. 

Through accumulated occupation my father was so 
unavoidably detained in Berlin as to be unable to join 
our Ballenstedt journey in person. He had, however, 
authorised our mother to set out by herself with us, 
and to fix on a gymnasium for me. I had, therefore, 
returned home with the pleasant expectation of sharing 
in a delicious spring excursion, and was very disagree- 
ably surprised when I was compelled to go as a patient 
to bed instead of going as a traveller to Ballenstedt. 

At that time scarlet fever raged in Dresden, and 
as all the members of the family thought my voice 
changed, rough and harsh, and as I could not deny 
that my head ached a little, the precautions my mother 
took in regard to me were not wholly without reason. 
The physician was unfortunately in the country. But 
what he was sure to order was supposed to be known ; 
namely^ warmth in bed and elderberry tea. Both the 
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remedies were forthwith administered. I perspired 
profusely, and towards evening it seemed not merely 
that my pulse was more rapid, but that my skin was 
red. I felt a good deal out of order, and with a look 
of compassion the girls bade me good-night, while 
my anxious mother lay down to rest in the adjoining 
alcove. 

I cannot deny that I slept soundly. When next 
morning the sparrows awoke me with their morning 
song I was agreeably astonished to find myself, not 
in Eoller's chamber, but in a place to which the 
sweetest associations of my life clung — ^my mother's 
room. Then I remembered that I had scarlet fever. 
I looked at my arms and my breast, but there was no 
trace of the eruption. I felt as well as the sparrows in 
the lindens; sprang out of bed and opened the window, 
and drank in full draughts of the fresh air. A magnir 
ficent morning ! Across the way from the Schonberg 
House the slnoke, illuminated by the sun, rose like 
a form of light ; the market people were going through 
the streets, and from the other side of the Elbe the 
Catholic bells summoned the worshippers to the early 
mass. It was delightful. I thought of the pleasure 
of seeing my brother again ; for nothing now stood in 
the way thereof, and I was very happy. 

Meanwhile, my mother had likewise got out of bed, 
and come into the chamber. When she saw the patient 
almost imdressed at the open window, she probably 
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believed that delirium in all its wildness had seized me^ 
and in terror she called on me by name. I turned 
round ; I wished to say that I was again quite well. 
But when I began to speak great was my amazement, 
for bass tones, gutturals, and treble tones, all jangled 
chaotically together. In truth I was very hoarse, and 
without commiseration I was again sent to bed.' In 
any case I was condemned to lie in bed till the doctor 
decided what was the matter with me. At last the 
doctor came, looked at me, carefully examined me. 
He said, with a smile, that I was not more seriously ill 
than a yoimg cock when beginning to crow ; my voice 
was breaking, and that was all. 

I was thus officially declared to be well ; and there 
was no further obstacle to the journey. The incom- 
modious carriage of the coach-proprietor, Hempel, had 
our packages piled up on the roof. My mother, 
Marianne, Marie, my sister, and a maid-servant, took 
their places in the inside, while I, with my pipe, 
mounted to the box beside the coachman. 

" Do you smoke ? " asked my mother. 

" Only in a very moderate way. I learned to smoke 
in the house of Pastor KoUer." 

I had, however, to get down again ; and the pipe 
was entrusted to the care of the house-porter. My 
mother declared that of the things learned in the house 
of Roller I must forget this one till my father decided 
respecting the matter. 
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On the third day, in the evening, we arrived in 
Merseburg. When the passport was shown at the 
gate, the subaltern officer who had charge of the watch 
said that he had received orders to detain a lady of the 
same name as that on the passport, and to take her 
and those accompanying her to the castle. 

My mother protested, and she mentioned the name 
of the Regierungsprasident von Schonberg, who knew 
her, and doubtless would be willing to be guarantee for 
her. But the officer would not enter into any expla- 
nations. He declared that he was doing his duty, and 
entreated my mother not to take his conduct amiss. I 
had now to take my place among those who were inside 
the carriage ; a soldier succeeded me on the box ; and 
we were driven slowly as prisoners through the streets. 
My dear mother was much astonished to find herself in 
this position, and Marianne sighed over the ruthless- 
ness in Prussia; while we children were not at all 
displeased to smell by way of change some dimgeon air, 
especially as the powerful Herr von Schonberg was sure 
speedily to deliver us. 

At last we rattled into the spacious castle-court, and 
stopped at the portal. A servant opened the door of 
the carriage, and laughing in the enjoyment of his 
successful stratagem, Herr von Schonberg came toward 
us. He had here his official residence — a fact we were 
not aware of. He apologised for the act of violence 
which he had taken the liberty to commit against us. 
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He declared to us that on the spur of the moment no 
other means had occurred to him of procuring for his 
house a much-desired visit. Forthwith he conducted 
us to his wife. She was a sister of the Countess Dohna, 
and she had not heard till the day before of the journey 
of my mother. As the most prominent feature of her 
character was extraordinary goodness, she no doubt 
indulged the desire to show to the travellers on this 
occasion as much kindness as possible. My mother 
had become acquainted with this excellent lady in 
Hermsdorf; and in Dresden, where, during the 
Prussian occupation, Herr von Schonberg had occupied 
an influential position, my mother had co operated Lh 
her in aflairs relating to the care of the poor, had loved 
her much, and had no intention of passing through 
without calling on her. A visit therefore to the 
Schonberg mansion was included in the travelling-plan ; 
and though we had not the slightest intention of passing 
the night there, yet not unwillingly we yielded to the 
strong entreaties made to us. It was resolved to rest a 
day at Merseburg. 

The Schonbergs had an only daughter, called 
Auguste or Augusta, a charming little maiden, with 
eyes full of archness and with blond locks. She imme- 
diately took possession of niy sister and Marie; the 
grown people withdrew, and I was left to myself. At 
a loss what to do I took up my post at a window, 
sometimes throwing a glance outward at the landscape. 
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sometimes one inward at tlie girls, till I discovered 
lying where I was sitting a Chronicle of Merseburg, 
and soon I was so profoundly absorbed by what I read, 
that the feeling I was slighted swiftly left me. Mar- 
vellous were the histories contained in the book, though 
I cannot guarantee their truth. But I believed the 
whole because the book was written with so much 
earnestness and devoutness. Among other things was 
recorded in black and white, and with all the names 
given, the following adventure : — 

" In the holy Eastern time, one morning early, while 
it was still dark, the old sexton, lantern in hand, 
tottered across the castle-court to the cathedral to ring 
matins. But lo ! when he was entering the cathedral 
something 'swept by him. He looked up, and saw 
himself surrounded by shadowy figures, among which 
he recognised several* persons who had not long before 
been buried. Terrified he let his lantern fall, and 
sought refuge in his little room. At the break of day 
he was summoned by the bishop, who upbraided him, 
gave no credence to his story, and threatened him with 
the severest punishment if ever again he should doze 
away his time and forget to ring. 

" The second night the frightened sexton followed 
the same way, looked neither to the right nor to the 
left ; and shaking in every limb he entered the cathe- 
dral. He looked up, and saw the nave of the church 
filled with a phantom congregation. In the pulpit. 
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however, with a white surplice on, was a skeleton, that 
violently trembled, and that pointed fiercely thin long 
hands at the intruder. 

" Once more the canons did not hear the bell ring ; 
and the infuriated bishop ordered the ghost-seer along 
with his bed to be shut up in the sacristy, that he 
might not again fall asleep ; and if for the third 
time the bell did not ring, he was told that his 
head must pay the penalty. Nevertheless, the bell 
did not ring, and the sexton had vanished. Every 
trace of him had disappeared; but before the great 
altar was found a small heap of ashes." 



THE CATHEDRAL. 

Meanwhile our good hostess had perhaps remem- 
bered me ; for scarcely had I finished reading the 
above history, when she came to me and handed me 
a key. She said that if it would give me any pleasure 
to see the church I had simply to take my way through 
a succession of doors, the first of which she pointed out 
to me. It was for the last door of all that the key 
was required. This proposal suited my taste exactly. 
Without delay I set forth, and the pleasantest part 
of the expedition was that I was alone — for in paying 
visits to a time long gone by we need no witnesses. 
I could feel, think, and dream what I liked; and I 
remember reflecting that the heads of the cathedral 
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chapter must no doubt have gone along the same 
passage with the same key. How grand their ap- 
pearance must have been with their crooks, their 
lofty mitres, and their golden garments ! And^what 
a pity it was that a regierungs-prasident was now 
their representative ! 

Lost in these elegiac meditations, I went through 
a number of rooms and passages till I reached a 
closed door, which forthwith yielded to my key, and 
permitted me to enter a small white-plastered pas- 
sage fidl of singular paintings. Marvellous was the 
spectacle before me. In old worm-eaten frames hung 
picture on picture, near, under, and over each other, 
so that the walls were covered therewith. There 
was here nothing but still-life, yet not what painters 
usually understand thereby — plucked poultry, dead 
hares, and so on. No ; the still-life consisted of the 
dead bishops of the cathedral of the size of life, with 
sunken eyes and Hippocratical faces* which corruption 
sfeemed already to be devouring. The bishops were 
depicted lying in their coffins, each beside each. I 
had no liking for corpses ; but I was here spell-bound. 
I read the names, I contemplated the coats-of-arms, 
and I felt the deepest pity for these decayed and 
withered leaves, and for myself, destined at some 
coming time to decay and to wither even as they. 

* Hippocrates was the most famous of all Greek physicians. A 
Hippocratic face is one the features of which are pale, contracted, and 
announcing a fatal termination to disease. — Tr, 
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With an effort I tore myself away, and by the 
help of a small winding staircase I reached a sacristy 
grey with age, and where an object immediately 
struck my glance and transfixed me with terror. 
Opposite the top of the staircase was a lofty cross 
fixed by iron cramps to the wall. On the cross 
hung, covered with dust and cobwebs, a figure cut 
out of wood, and with the colour of death, and all 
hideous with blood and bruises. Beal thorns formed 
a crown to the natural hair, which fell down over 
the stooping head and covered the face. The dead 
Christ seemed in the very body to hang there ; but 
such corporeality awakens more horror than edification. 
I thought of the sexton who had to sleep here, and 
whose bed was perhaps placed under the very shadow 
of that crucifix. It was natural enough in such cir- 
cumstances that nothing remained of him but ashes. 

As if leaving a grave, I went full of thought 
and in fitting mood from the sacristy to the open 
expanse of the venerable cathedral. I traversed the 
spacious and mysterious edifice in every direction, 
examined the side-naves and the chapels, folded my 
hands at the chief altar, earnestly gazed at the pic- 
tures, the carvings, the banners, the coats-of-arms on 
the pillars, and after I had roamed about for an 
hour I started back frightened by another crucifix 
as large as the first, which glared upon me imex- 
pectedly from a dark corner. 
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The declining day was already weaving its veils 
round the cathedral, and sombre associations began 
to haunt me. But, as a change, a boy willingly leaves 
behind for a time the accustomed realities of life, and 
when I shuddered I thoroughly enjoyed it as I might 
have enjoyed a cold beverage in the summer time. 
I tasted to the full this pleasing horror when standing 
before a richly adorned iron railing, behind which 
frowned black night. But when my eye pierced more 
keenly into the darkness, I distinguished the outlines 
of many chests piled high upon each other ; probably 
the coffins of the bishops who in past days held sway 
in Merseburg. There they now lay packed away in 
narrow boxes, like old worn-out mantles, and with 
the same faces that I had just seen, — sepulchres often 
preserving instead of destroying. On all these things 
I had my own thoughts, and the sermon preached by 
a ghost to ghosts, and mentioned in the chronicle I 
had been reading, came back to me. It was dark 
enough already for such a homily and such a con- 
gregation; and now, as four hundred years before, 
the phantom-preacher could, menacing, point his 
bony hands if he felt so inclined. A cold sepulchral 
breath streamed toward me through the iron bars, 
and a noise was heard like the creaking of the lid of 
a chest which some one is cautiously opening. Were 
those lying in the coffins preparing to go and listen to 
the ghostly sermon P 
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The cold beverage was now rather too cold, and 
I commenced to return, though cautiously and with 
measured step, for I did not dare to make haste, in 
order not to awake and provoke terror, which behind 
threatened to spring at me like a furious dog. The 
most formidable part of the affair was the passage 
through the gloomy sacristy with its crucifix ; but 
on such occasions all we have to do is simply not 
to turn roxmd, or to look round. Without disaster 
I got through the sacristy, and likewise through the 
gallery of pallid portraits of the dead. The door 
leading into the castle flew open, and I soon found 
myself afresh in the abodes of living men. My courage, 
however, was soon to be put to a still harder trial. 

THE castle's upper REGIONS. 

Herr von Schonberg passed for a man with a 
natural fund of himiour. Little Augusta assured 
my sister that so comical was papa, that it was all 
one what he said, he was sure to provoke a loud 
laugh, even if he only asked for the salt-cellar. 
This was confirmed by my own observation. Our 
admirable host was so jocular at supper, that I could 
scarcely swallow a morsel for laughing. The joviality 
put me into the most reckless mood. But a single 
word of our hostess made me fall from my heaven 
of delight. 
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Frau von Schonberg asked me whether I was afraid 
of sleeping by myself alone in the attic. If I had any 
fear I must say so, and some other arrangement could 
be made. 

I sleep alone in the attic of this huge old castle ? 
All the corpses, ghosts, and terrors of the cathedral 
came rushing to my soul, and I was greatly afraid. 
But who has the courage to confess that he is a 
coward ? 

" I never feel fear," cried I bravely, and without 
any regard to the sincerity of which I was so proud, 
said good-night to all, and followed in dread the man- 
servant who was to guide me to the regions above. 

The attic, which we commenced to march through in 
its vastness, was just the right place for every ima- 
ginable terror. It appeared to me as an immense and 
black space without beginning or end. Now and then, 
however, the light of the lantern fell on the beams 
and rafters of the roof and the obliquely up-running 
masonry of a colossal chinmey. Whither was my journey 
in the garret to lead ? I certainly hoped that I was 
not to remain in this boundless and dreary region ; 
still, regarding the chamber to which the servant was 
conducting me I did not cherish the most brilliant 
expectations. Suddenly my guide opened a door, and 
I was agreeably surprised by a very pleasant, neatly- 
furnished room, whose cheerful hangings broke into a 
glow in the gleam of the two tapers which the servant 
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lit. With an imagination less crowded than mine by 
chronicles and by the sepulchres of bishops, it was 
possible to sleep here very comfortably. 

Meanwhile my glance fell on two detestable side- 
doors. I examined them, and found that they could 
be fastened with a latch, but not bolted or locked. 

"Who sleeps there P'' I asked, in the expectation of 
hearing the servant say that he himself, or one of his 
fellow-domestics, there reposed. Even a maid-servant 
would have been a solace and succour to me. But the 
servant replied laconically that the rooms were empty 
attics ; and it seemed to me that when he said this he 
smiled in a way not all comforting. 

That fellow, I thought to myself, knows much more 
than is desirable ; and I said to him — 

" There is no one, then, likely to disturb a person 
sleeping here?" 

" There is no one in the whole garret but you, my 
young gentleman." 

Thereupon the unfeeling man pulled off my boots, 
and with a heavy heart I dismissed this last living 
being, and condemned myself to remain alone with my 
fancies, or perhaps something worse. 

In truth, I found myself in a situation which only 
boys destitute of imagination could view with indiffer- 
ence. But necessity is the best instructress. I en- 
deavoured to gain composure in the best way I could ; 
prayed, using Paul Gerhardt's line, " Undismayed and 
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without dread," put out the light, and crept into bed. 
Then I strove to bring before my fancy the pleasantest 
things possible ; I thought of my tobacco-pipe and of 
Roller's brook, in which the smerlins abounded, and 
was on the point of falling asleep, when something 
occurred which restored to me all my consciousness. 
It seemed to me that I heard some one breathing — as 
if a second sleeper was not far off. 

Astonished, I started up and listened. I certainly 
heard some one breathing, and very loudly and dis- 
tinctly. 

" Is any one here ?" I cried with my broken voice. 

There was complete silence. 

Perhaps I had deceived myself, just as when I was 
haunted by delusions about spectral appearances in my 
childhood. I remembered, however, that at that time 
everything vanished when I shut my eyelids. The 
like I could not do with my hearing ; and as I had no 
earlids I made the pillow serve the purpose. I crept 
under it, and drew the coverlet over all. Thus I lay 
for a while, and thought myself safe, as the ostrich 
does when it thrusts its stupid head into the sand. 

But what ! Was it not there again ? Yes, indeed. 
Through coverlet and pillow it breathed, and always 
more loudly and distinctly, as if some one in toneless 
fashion, yet from the deepest breast, had sighed. 

Again I ventured my head out. I was thoroughly 
awake, and therefore could not be deceiving myself. 

VOL. II. s 
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The idea of hobgoblins I likewise dismissed. On the 
contrary^ a natural explanation was that which at the 
moment occurred to me. When mentioning the side- 
doors the servant had certainly had a suspicious look. 
Was it not probable, therefore, that some one appa- 
rently dead, but not really dead, was lying in one of 
the neighlx)uring chambers P In the effort to revive 
was he not struggling to recover his breath P 

Having taken this for granted, I deduced as a con- 
sequence that the said corpse could at any moment 
enter my room, and in cold, clammy, half-animated 
state lie down beside me in the warm bed. With such 
aspects and prospects, to remain lying and try to sleep 
was impossible. I flung all the bed-clothes off, leaped 
out of bed, and put on my garments — that is to say, 
my stockings, for all the rest the servant had taken 
with him — felt, thus equipped, for the door till I found 
it, opened it, and went out into the absolute darkness 
of the garret. 

Fortunately the sense of locality was not lacking to 
me. I knew whence I had come, and, groping with 
my hands and feet before me, I reached the stairs from 
which the breath as of a living being stole toward 
me. My plan was at once taken ; I determined to go 
down-stairs, and remain till break of day in the 
chamber of the domestics, which I expected to find 
empty, then to creep unobserved back to my garret. 
When, however, I opened the door a light flashed 
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toward m.e, and surrounded by cleaned and uncleaned 
boots and shoes, and with his head resting on the 
table, I found the man sleeping who had accompanied 
me so fearlessly to bed ; and I was inclined to regret 
having roused him up, so terrified was he. When I 
narrated to him my adventures in the garret, and 
made known my resolution to remain below in that 
room, he was not indeed unsympathising, but en*- 
deavoured to persuade me that to avoid making a fuss 
it was best for me to go back to my bedroom. He 
offered to accompany me and to remain with me, till I 
had convinced myself that it was the wind roaring in 
the chimney, or rattling among the slates, or some- 
thing else-. Yes, indeed, something else — I was too 
well persuaded that it was something else. 

That my coinforter was willing to go with me, was 
the pleasantest part of the business. We explored the 
side-rooms, and all the environments of the bed- 
chamber, but without effect. Then we sat down close 
to each other and listened — I in great excitement, and 
my companion very tired, and in exceeding doubt how 
long he might have to remain. He was so sleepy 
that he could scarcely keep awake. To retain him, I 
aimed to make my conversation of the most attractive 
and amusing character — like the maiden in the 
" Arabian Nights," who tells to the murderous Sultan 
stories that never end, in order to delay her execution 
Nevertheless, he rubbed his eyes, yawned, and at last 
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rose. I was now tranquilKsed, he said, and my terrors 
could not return. This assumption was by no means 
justified; but I was ashamed to detain the poor fellow 
any longer. He lit his lantern, wished me again good- 
night, and turned to put his hand on the latch. What, 
however, is that? 

Very distinctly, and just in the right time for him 
to hear it, one of the ghostly sighs was heard in the 
room. The departing servant started. 

" By my conscience, there is no doubt of it ! " he 
cried. 

We both listened in breathless silence to the awful 
tones. 

In company, things of the kind are more easy to 
bear — people are more reasonable and more inclined 
to calm examination. The breathing seemed to come 
from the window; and when we had opened the 
window noiselessly, we heard the breathing more 
distinctly. 

It was some consolation to know that the sounds 
really came from without; and when my protector, 
after some reflection, discovered the cause, all ground 
for anxiety vanished. 

"You can now sleep without fear," he said. "It 
is the old owls in the holes of the roof that blow so." 

I was now left alone, and listened not merely on 
this, but on many another night, with satisfaction to 
the singular snorting of the owls. I now knew that 
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the sounds came from living creatures that were not 
far off. My nocturnal ramble was not spoken of by 
the servant ; so that at least mockery was not added 
to the anguish I had suffered. 



THE FIRST ROMANCE. 

My poor mother had had on that memorable night 
still more to suffer than I. She had not been tormented 
by owls, but by pain. She had had a sudden attack 
of a heart disease, which from time to time, without 
any visible cause, suddenly came upon her, and pros- 
trated her. Further travelling could not for a time 
be thought of; and our host and hostess would have 
had reason to repent of the hospitality they had forced 
upon us, if they had not been benevolence itself. 

So far as I was concerned, I must confess that I was 
tolerably well pleased with the prolonged stay. From 
day to day I liked Merseburg better ; and that I was 
so much left to myself did not at all displease me. I 
enjoyed, for the first time in my life, the delights of 
a whole room to myself; and now that the ghosts 
were banished, I felt continually more at home in it, 
and it grew dearer to me. The proverb says that one's 
own hearth has true gold's worth. But even if we 
have merely a room to ourselves, it is something great ; 
it is a world in which the merest boy can be a king, 
and can rule. The subjects over which we hold sway 
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are dreams and thoughts of exceeding beauty, if we 
are young. Unhindered, we tell them to go and come ; 
we shape and change them according to our will. 
Besides, we disturb no one if our visions burst into 
song ; and when we place our legs on the table, and 
revel in our fancies, no one can upbraid us. 

In a like exceedingly favourable locality I sat for 
hours, with a little work which the kind lady of the 
house placed in my hands as a remedy against weari- 
ness. She made me a present of it, and she added 
to the value of the gift by assuring me that it was a 
favourite volume of her husband. Thus I had no 
reason to be ashamed of it, though it was not properly 
anything but a book for children. It bore, if I 
remember well, the title of, "The History of St. 
Genovefa. Composed for the Young. By the Author 
of the ' Easter Eggs.' " It was, if I am not mistaken, 
the first work of fiction I ever possessed. 

B/Omances are supposed to be hurtful because they 
heat the imagination ; in which respect a distinction 
between the good and the bad is not recognised. Mine, 
which was a very good romance, bore in the solitude 
of my chamber the same fruit. The reality surround- 
ing me took a romantic garb, because I involuntarily 
transferred to it the associations and characteristics of 
what I had been reading. The old castle in which I 
was sojourning was transfigured into the Burg of 
Simmem, Frau von Schonberg into the Coimtess 
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Sieg&Ied ; and little Augusta, with her golden locks 
and her noble and expressive features, into Genovefa, 
brought up by pious parents in domestic retirement 
and in the fear of God. Surrounded by the halo of 
Genovefa, the incomparably charming maiden Augusta 
more and more took my heart captive, and willingly 
would I have done great deeds and shed my blood if 
thereby I could have shielded the delightful girl from 
the Golos, the rocky caves, and the dangers that possibly 
threatened her future life.* This, however, was by no 
means the only benefit I derived from my reading, 
and from the elevated mood of mind to which it gave 
birth. 

I should do myself injustice if I said I lounged all 
my time away in my room. On the contrary, I 
rambled about a good deal alone and with the girls, 
and everything I saw pleased me. I scarcely think 
that Merseburg and its immediate neighbourhood, 
which is tame enough, have or can have any fascina- 
tion for ordiuary travellers. I saw, however, Merse- 
burg and its neighbourhood in the magic Hght of 
romance ; and that was the profit I drew from the tale 

* The Genovefe, or Genoveva, or Genevieve, here spoken of, ia not 
the saint so popular in France, who was bom at Nanterre in 422 and 
died at Paris in 512 ; but another saint called Genovefa of Brabant. 
Her history belongs to the reign of Charles Martel. She was the 
wife of the Pfalzgraf Siegfried, in the Treves district; and her hus- 
band's house-steward having accused her of adultery, she had afflic- 
tions and adventures which legend has embellished from age to age, 
and in which poetry has found not a little to attract. — Tr, 
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I had been reading. The old castle and the adjoining 
cathedral have undoubtedly an interest for every one. 
But the bare pasture-grounds of the Saale, which 
in the summer time is here merely a brook, the small 
dilapidated bridge which we daily crossed, the desolate 
windmill, and the Galgenberg, or Gallows' Hill, from 
which heights the gaze fell on the city, with its turrets 
and spires — all these and the like things might be in 
themselves unattractive. To me, however, all these 
points furnished the scenery to the enthusiastic excite- 
ment which had seized me, and to the feeling springing 
therefrom of an extraordinary inward deKght. 

Hitherto I had — and by no means as one insensible 
or blind — lived in one of the most beautiful regions 
of the valley of the Elbe. Yet I had never felt 
tempted to draw after nature, because I thought I had 
not the faculty. Now, however, inspired by Merse- 
burg's meadows — the feeding-grounds for geese — I 
was compelled to confess that a man can do infinitely 
more than he usually supposes, as soon as the right 
kind of desire comes to him. The desire is the talent. 

As bearing on this subject. Roller told me the follow- 
ing episode from his own life. Till his twenty- fifth 
year he had never painted^ as he expressed himself, 
because he thought he could not. But it chanced that 
some one made him a present of a red-chalk pencil for 
corrections. Roller had never possessed a pencil of 
this kind. He had a curiosity to see what it could do^ 
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and he could not resist the temptation, before going 
to bed, of cutting the pencil with a sharp knife, and 
trying it. 

Lichtenberg has said that it delights every one to 
cut tinfoil with a pair of scissors. It is the soft cutting 
which pleases so much. The rich stroke made by the 
beautiful red pencil pleases no less. It was this which 
stimulated Boiler, and as he had at the moment 
nothing to correct, he drew with a tolerably care- 
less hand the outlines of an auricula which was 
in the water-glass that stood before him. It was at 
first only the pleasure of the brilliant stroke which 
occupied him. Soon, however, he warmed to his work, 
and to his own surprise, the drawing seemed to have 
some resemblance to the flower. With increasing 
fervour he went on filling up the outlines, till the auri- 
cula and the water-glass stood as a marvel on the 
turned envelope he had made use of for the purpose. 

In the happiest mood Roller now prepared to go to 
bed, but before he put out the light, he could not help 
rushing back to look at the drawing, which he deemed 
worthy of his absolute approval. 

Next morning, when Roller got out of bed, the first 
thing he took into his hand and gazed at was his 
sketch of the auricula, and he found it so excellent, 
that unless he had been his own witness, he could not 
have believed another who told him that he. Roller, 
had drawn it. 
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" From that moment I was able to paint," said my 
old Mend. 

Similar surprises were now likewise brought to 
myself. As the instrument had stimulated Boiler, it 
was the object which stimulated me. I made bold 
endeavours, and surpassed my expectations. The first 
thing was the Saale Bridge, which I converted into a 
picture with a few strokes, the docile and prolific 
imagination supplying aU omissions. I sketched a 
good deal in the open air, and when I returned to my 
attic and opened my portfolio, it seemed to me that I 
had the very things themselves before me, the bridge, 
the castle, the mill, the old tower in the garden, and 
so on. It was a happy time, because I succeeded in 
whatever I attempted, and was never tired of contem- 
plating my own auriculas. With faintheartedness and 
failure I became acquainted at a later period; for 
beginners need the courage to march on, and those 
who have marched on need humility in order not to 
go back. 



CHAPTER IL 



BALLENSTEDT. 

My mother had recovered from her [illness. We 
had left Merseburg, and had arrived at the place of 
our destination. My brother had a healthy and 
vigorous look — ^yea, had such a saucy exuberance of 
life, that it was said his cheeks sometimes cracked. 
Yet at first I could not look at him without emotion ; 
for with his hair cut short, with the bright-coloured 
collar of his jacket, he had the appearance of a lackey 
in miniature. It is true that he merely wore the colours 
of the court uniform exactly as the yoimg prince 
and the duke himself wore them ; but I could not 
help seeing therein the badge of slavery. Hereto was 
added the consideration that the younger' brother 
had been driven from the paternal hearth to seek 
his bread, while I, who was four years older, was 
still fed as a bird in the nest, and had many blessings 
my brother had not. This was what deeply touched 
me. 
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Slavery had, however, not broken the courage of 
the young gentleman, and many stories were told 
of his bold demeanour. For instance, one evening 
he had, coming too late, heated and with glowing 
cheeks entered the tea-room of the duchess. The 
prince, who looked very pale and delicate, cried to 
my brother, " Good evening, Younker Conflagration." 
Taking his place quietly, my brother replied, " Good 
evening. Prince Nightlight." 

The lady-in-waiting said that those present did not 
know whither to look to keep from laughing. 

On another occasion, when the duchess in a talkative 
mood was speaking a great deal about her travels 
in Switzerland, and suddenly interrupting herself, 
turned to my brother with the question why he 
was so silent, he said laconically, "How is it pos- 
sible for me to get in a word ? " 

Napoleon I., to show how far the shamelessness 
of courtiers went, told Las Cases the following anec- 
dote. 

The Emperor had asked from time to time a certain 
chamberlain how many children he had, and had 
always got for answer, " Three." 

Once, however, when the question was put to him 
the chamberlain said that he had seven children. 
Somewhat surprised the Emperor objected that not 
long before there were only three. 

The chamberlain replied : " I was afraid of being 
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tiresome to your majesty if I always said the same 
thing," 

The answers of my brother might have served as 
further confirmation of what Napoleon had said. But 
at the Ballenstedt court there seems at that time to 
have been more forbearance — at least, the young 
gentleman was not disturbed, and was everybody's 
favourite. Moreover, he seemed to be perfectly satis- 
fied with his situation ; so that I found cause for 
comfort in regard to the bright-coloured collar of the 
jacket. He was now allowed to have much time at 
his own command ; so that he was able to spend the 
greater part of the day with us, and to derive com- 
fort from companionship with his mother, and sister, 
and brother. 

Meanwhile a resolution had been arrived at respect- 
ing myself which was very satisfactory to me person- 
ally, and which could not fail to alleviate to my 
brother the bitterness of parting. My mother had 
consulted Beckedorf and Starke about the choice of 
a gymnasium, and was urged by both friends to 
wait for the superintendent, Dr. Krummacher, who 
was expected soon to come from Bernburg to Ballen- 
stedt to preach. The Bernburg gymnasium was in 
their opinion excellent, and if Krummacher could be 
induced to take me into his house, nothing better 
for me could be imagined. 

My mother had for Krummacher a like reverence 
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as for Klopstock, Herder, Schubert, and Pestalozzi, 
who, according to her opinion, had written not for 
applause, not for vain-glory, but impelled exclusively 
by the zeal of being useful to their fellow-men. 
The prospect of being able perhaps to place me 
imder the care of a man so distinguished filled my 
mother's heart with the most joyous hope. 

Soon he who was so much longed for arrived, and 
put up at our inn. My mother requested to see him, 
and I was summoned to the interview. I found a 
man of small stature, but of vigorous and symmetrical 
build. His noble mien, the slightly powdered hair, 
the elegant black attire, gave him the appearance 
of an ecclesiastical dignitary. The fine countenance, 
full of mind, and life, and sympathetic elevation, 
charmed me. When I had eompleted my respectful 
salutation, which I had learned at the dancing-school, 
Dr. Krummacher put his hands on my shoulders, 
held me at some distance from him, fixed his eyes 
long and keenly and with silent inquisition on mine ; 
then he clasped me warmly in his arms, and declared 
himself ready to admit me into his house. 

However, this admission could not take place till 
midsummer; and as my mother intended to begin 
her homeward journey immediately after Whitsun- 
tide, there was the thankful acceptance of an ofier, 
made with the approval of the duke, by Beckedorff 
to take me meanwhile imder his care. A room in 
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the castle, with a magnificent view of the wooded 
hills, was assigned to me; and I lived anew a life 
full of joy, which I gratefully recall, not merely from 
the intercourse with my brother, and from the various 
amusements which court life alBForded, but from my 
daily converse with a man like Beckedorff. 

The tutor of the prince, Hofrath Beckedorff, was one 
of the most remarkable individuals I have known. 
An imposing, yet pleasing exterior, knight-like ac- 
quirements and manners, comprehensive information, 
real talent, playful wit — these were the qualities 
whereby he held sway in society, while his honour- 
able and benevolent character gained him the esteem 
of more intimate friends. When persons so brilliantly 
gifted do not deem it beneath their dignity to hold 
friendly commune with young people, an enthusiastic 
reverence is sure to be their reward ; and such re- 
verence / was all the more ready tb show, that this 
distinguished man did not let himself down to me 
in a patronising fashion, but took toward me almost 
the attitude of a brother ; and when we were walking, 
and on every occasion, he discoursed with me on learned 
things, and others like the Spenersche Zeitung. These 
conversations pleased me so much the more that they 
raised me above myself, and promoted my mental and 
spiritual development almost beyond my years. 

So far as I could see, the interest of Beckedorff was 
chiefly turned toward the Church and its future des- 
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tiny. Moreover, lie was deeply moved by the spirit of 
vital faith which was at that time bursting once more 
into valiant vigour. But he was not affected in the 
same way as the other devout friends of my parents. 
To these Christianity was chiefly an affair of the inner- 
most heart. They strove to seize it for themselves, 
and to make it accessible to others. What form It 
might assume in the State, and how it might mould 
the State, about this they cared little. On the other 
hand, Beckedorff fixed his whole attention on the 
Church. The subjective Jbelief without the guarantees 
of an outward firmly founded institution was to him 
a lifeless spirit, which after a while must grow feebler 
and feebler, and must undergo ceaseless and countless 
transformations, like the clouds of heaven. The 
different ecclesiastical forms, however, lawfully exist- 
ing in Christian lands appeared insufficient, for they 
were not merely themselves perpetually changing, but 
they had lost the spirit which they had been created to 
contain and maintain, and every authority was lacking 
whereby they could be renewed. 

In the Catholic Church, however, which had never 
broken with its past, Beckedorff persuaded himself that 
he saw the development of the Apostolical Church. 
The Catholic Church was in his eyes the Church of 
Christ, and, spite of all local and temporal abuses, 
which could not be denied, the only possible Church ; 
a postulate likewise of the times, not only for indi- 
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vidual souls, but for the State, which in that Church 
alone could seek a moral foundation. But as, from 
prevailing prejudices, it appeared exceedingly impro- 
bable that Protestant States would see the advantages 
thence to be derived, there was the prospect for the 
immediate future of a period of the most violent com- 
motions, which must leave little or no field for science 
and the fine arts. Therefore my paternal friend tried 
earnestly to dissuade me from following the career of an 
artist, to which my inclination led me. In his opinion 
I should rather devote myself to public life ; forasmuch 
as men of right sentiments and fit for the State's ser- 
vice would soon have to be sought for with a lantern. 

These were, in the main, the subjects about which 
Beckedorff" most frequently spoke to me ; these were 
the thoughts which subsequently drove him into the 
public service and iuto the arms of the Catholic 
Church. If I had remained longer under the influ- 
ence of this superior man, I might have been led to the 
same results. But, as has been said, I passed through 
the hands of many teachers, who in very various ways 
influenced me. At all events the range of my vision 
widened, and I recall those Ballenstedt days as an 
agreeable time of acquisition and enrichment. 

After having, therefore, in such fashion lived for a 
while at Merseburg and Ballenstedt as a great lord in 
castles, and carried on conversation beyond my years 
with gifted men, I was once more to become a school- 
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boy. The day of my departure drew nigh, and Becke- 
dorjBT gave me as keepsake a beautiful book, a trans- 
lation which had just appeared by Kothe of the 
" Imitation of Christ." I can never forget that when 
I was leaving tears came into the eyes of the jovial 
courtier. 
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